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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Tuz most important intelligence of the week, perhaps, is the re- 
git of the Italian elections, The returns are not quite complete, 
Wabmough is known to render it certain that Count Cavour will 
have a majority of two-thirds in the first Parliament of Italy. 
Even in Naples and Sicily, where the name of Garibaldi is all 
powerful, and where a strong prejudice in favour of Federalism 
dill exists, the returns are most satisfactory. Even the moderate 
oppesition loses instead of gaining strength, and the Mazzinians 
are utterly crushed. Berti, the soul of the faction, is defeated 
at Milan, and Crispi, formerly all powerful in Sicily, at Palermo. 
Even the name of Garibaldi has not shielded his followers when 
tainted with Republican opinions. His generals have been 
elected, but his administrators are left to plot outside the walls of 
Parliament. The Italians never gave a more convincing proof of 
their capacity for self-government. Sympuathizing deeply with 
the sufferings of Venice, heated by promises to rescue Rome, de- 
testing the policy which surrendered Savoy, and eager above all 
things to do honour to Garibaldi, they might well have 
been excused for refusing to support the Government, which 
delays the struggle for Venetia, despairs of a struggle 
for Rome, surrendered Savoy to France, and is detested 
by the Liberator of the South. That Cavour and his policy are 
ilike political necessities, is an argument which would weigh 
taly with a nation equal in the calmness of its judgment to any 
degree of freedom. It has weighed to the exclusion of all feebler 
considerations, and every absolutist Court in Europe has re- 
wived a blow from Italian moderation. It is to be observed, 
also, that the great cities, always the strength of the democratic 
party, have sent up invariably their greatest men. Turin 
— Cavour; Florence, Ricasoli; Naples, Garibaldi and 
veri, 

In the presence of this regult, the doubtful news from Gaeta 
lowes its gloominess. It seems certain, however, that the fortress 
tan and will hold out. The seaward defences have been 
strengthened during the enforced silence of the Sardinian fleet, 
tnd agombined attgak on the 23d produced but little result, 
Four of the Powers ag still represented at Gaeta, and the King 
shows no symptom of either flight or surrender. According to 
the last accounts, the besiegers are in want of matériel, and 
their fire has perceptibly slackened. Even if this report be a 
Rete invention, it is certain that little progress has been made 
towards the capture of the fort. 

Meanwhile, the situation in Austria, which involves that of 

ty, Temains as threatening as before. The reactionary re- 
Mtipt we quoted last week has produced in Hungary nothing 

indignation. The fifty-two counties have unanimously ¢e- 
manded the Constitution of 1848. One, Gran, ‘tells the Kaiser, 
it language utterly unlike avy ever heard spun the Continent, 
that the « wrongs of Hungary cry aloudts Heaven,” that the 
rians have contended for ther freedom for a thousand 


| sembly for the remainder of the empire is about to meet at 


og | Vienna; but it is believed that the representatives will «oncede 
ae as ae aioe Sea uo | nothing. It is added, as a sign of the times, that in every 


| émeute in the German provinces of Austria, the rioters now cry 


0 | ° ° ° ° ° 
| for union either with Prussia or Bavaria. 


| The Prussian Government, indeed, is slowly acquiring a de- 
| finite authority in the federation. The North Germans appear 
| determined on the coercion of Denmark. The National societies 
all over the country have resolved to stand by Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, The official journal talks of the occupation of the two 
Duchies and Finland. So imminent does Denmark believe the 
quarrel to be, that all medical men have been warned to hold 
themselves in readiness to serve the State, mates in the mercan- 
tile marine have been required to serve in the Royal fleet, and 
all branches of the army have been placed on the war footing. 
These measures are energetically seconded by the Parliament and 
people, who have signed an address refusing to surrender the 
conquests of the Danish Crown. Gunboats of shallow draft are 
ordered for construction, and are expressly required to penetrate 
the German rivers. Denmark, though a weak State, is strong 
at sea, and has some notable advantages of its position. Zea- 
land, the citadel of the monarchy, is beyond the Prussian grasp. 
War by these accounts seems imminent, but Prussia is slow to 
move, and if the Austrian Empire is dissolved, the Germans will 
have other work on hand. 


The news of the week from France is decidedly unsatisfactory. 
The Senate has decided that the decree of 24th November does not 
materially modify the position of the Press, and M. de Persigny 
has just given evidence that it is not intended to be free. The 
Courrier du Dimanche, a paper of no standing, published an 
article by a Wallachian ting on the servitude to whieh 
** Cesarism ” reduced The paper received a warning, 
and the writer was ex’ At the same time rumours 
are circulated, ustal’ ‘emi-official channels, that the 
French occupation . be prolonged. At the same 
moment passionaté iussulman threats are published 
in London and J Druses represented as anxious to 
renew the con banon. The Sultan, it is said, 
earnestly des’ awal of the French army ; and as 
neither Eng] can view a French occupation of 
Syria with - t is possible the army may be with- 


drawn, J} the direction of Free-trade are re- 
ported, b: idation in argument than in fact. The 
Colonies e admission of foreign sugar ruins their 
staple, ion in recompense to trade with nations 
other tl 

No of importance has taken place in 
America wn States, however, seem generally 
willing t tenden’s compromise, the division of all 
new territ tes, one slave and the other free, with 
right of su the constitution. The South rejects 


rder States, ‘ncluding Kentucky, 
inia, ap” ssent to the pro- 


these terms 
Tennessee, 3 


position, The vuth ¢ ring for hos- 
tilities, but boti J lied, 
are reported fav. ll 


the seceding State: 
February, to organ. 
whole, the prospects 0: 


wy + 


save not 1. 


Intelligence has been r vd of a famine raging im. 
Nort™avest Provinces ofvi.dia. The year 1860 was a. 
extraort{nary drought, and the autumn crop was almost en. 
lost. ‘The people ate much of their seed corn, and the remain 
in many-districts would not grow for want of moisture. Ti: 





years, thet they will never give in, 4nd that all his acts for the 
Mat twelve years have been illegal. They add, that the Empe- 
rf must live in Hungary—a new demand, which would change 


whole position of the Austrian empire. It would seem cer- 


in that, if the Cabineg.at Vienna terminates the discussion by 


see £ 


distress, therefore, in particular districts, particularly Agra 
Meafé fwhil Khunl, is very great; and if the spring crop 

expected, will be greater still. Government is de- 
orn Northward, and taking on labourers to the public 


work but the evil is to vast for charitable relief. A district 


appeal to force, the Hungarians will rise. The General Aw ! im India. usually contans about the population of London, and 


asennad 


. 
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the three named are equal to about three Londons, with the 
whole population, not a mere class, wanting bread. 





At home, the dulness which generally precedes the mecting of 
Parliament, has been broken only by a few speeches, not of the 
highest class. Mr. Bright has addressed the electors of Bir- 
mingham on the wastefulness of the governing classes, and de- 
nounced a system which expends 70,000,000/. a year on safe and 
civilized Government. His audience, whose incomes depend on 
war, vigorously applauded speeches denouncing preparation, and 
Mr. Bright sat down among the cheers which always follow his 
speeches, till they are read. Mr. Roupell, of Lambeth, has made 
a manly speech in defence of his own silence in the House, telling 
his constituents openly that Parliament would not bear two 
talking Members for Lambeth. Mr. Buxton, at Maidstone, has 
denounced slavery, and urged efforts to procure cotton; and 
Mr. Monckton Milnes has lectured on everything in general to 
the mechanies of Pontefract. A large meeting of hopgrowers 
has condemned the hop-duties, with the usual acrimony of 
debtors when discussing their debts; and a meeting has been 
held at Manchester to discuss the relations of India to Great 
Britain. The last appears to have been gathered together by an 
honest desire to examine the subject thoroughly, and may pro- 
duce some result. The meeting, after an able debate, resolved 
that clear and simple accounts ought to be published of Indian 
finance, that one cause of the embarrassment was the enormous 
cost of the army, that loans ought to be raised for public works, 
that the recent increase of customs’ duties tended to depress 
trade, and that the Government ought to protect and encourage 
European capitalists and settlers. 

Che Court. 
Tur Queen is still at Windsor. Her Majesty was driven out during the 
week, once accompanied by the Princess of Joinville, while the Prince 
Consort went out shooting, accompanied by the Prince de Joinville and 
the Duke of Cambridge. Her Majesty and the Prince Consort have 
called on Sir James and Lady Clark, at Bagshot Park. 

The list of guests contains the names of the Duchess of Cambridge and 
the Princess Mary, the Belgian Minister, Countess Cowley, Lord and 
Lady Ebury, General von Bonin, the Duke of Newcastle, Earl and 
Countess Grey, Lord John Manners, Earl Shelburne, and Lord and Lady 
Castlerosse. 


Che Metropolis. 


A deputation of shipowners waited on Lord John Russell, on Saturday, 
to call his attention to two subjects of great interest. First, they showed 
that foreign powers have not granted to British ships advantages con- 
ceded by us to foreign ships, and that this works prejudicially upon the 
interests of our mercantile marine, They did not demand the enforce- 
ment of the retaliatory clauses of the Act of 1849, but urged the Govern- 
ment to exercise its influence in obtaining reciprocity, The other subject 
was the question of belligerent rights at sea; and che deputation prayed 
the Government to deal with it in time of peace, foreseeing how injuri- 
ously the right of capture would operate in the event of another Euro- 
pean war. Lord John Russell, of course, did not give any immediate 
answer, but promised, as usual, that the matters laid before him should 
have the serious consideration of the Government. 

Mr. Roupell, one of the Members for Lambeth, and commandant of 
her smart Volunteer corps, addressed his constituents at the Horns Ta- 
vern, Kennington, on Monday. Unlike Mr. Williams, his colleague, 
Mr. Roupell prides himself on being a silent Mumber, anxious to learn 
his business, being wisely of opinion, as he told the meeting, that the 
House of Commons “ would never stand two Mer*ers for Lambeth on 
the same subject,” the Estimates. Mr. Roupell ss the manliness to 
stand up for the national armament. Asked whethey he knew of any 
cause of disagreement between England and France, he answered that 
he did not. ‘ Then why arm?” said the questionér: “ Why arm?” 
said Mr. Roupell; “ because we wish to preserve the peace,” was the 
unanswerable rejoinder, which drew forth “ loud cheers.” 


The beneficed clergy of the city and archdeaconry of London held a 
meeting at Sion College, last week, and determined on an extraordinary 
course—they p!aced the famous ‘“ Essays and Reviews” under the ban. 
The Reverend Dr. M‘Caal, pointedly referring,to the volume, moved an 
address to the Bishop of ‘London, calling his at¥ention to the necessity of 
adopting ome steps ‘to ston the tide of infidelity setting in,” which he 
said, * is more dangerous as Int proceeding from open enemies, but from 

ntlerwen holdjtig high spiritual #q educational offices in the established 

burch ofthe country.” The resoluéon was carried, and the “ Essays 
and Reviews” were condemned. One of, the authors, the Reverend Mr. 
Pattison, has just been elected Rector of Mincoln College, Oxford. 





The project of an electric telegraph to the continent of America by the 
northern route is now seriously entertainel, On Monday, it was dis- 
cussed at the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society—Lord Ash- 
burton in the chair. Sir Leopold M‘Clintock read a paper giving an 
elaborate description of his survey of the sea route in her Majcoty’s ship 
Bulldog. He sounded the entire line from the Faroe Islands to Iceland, 
thence to the South-east coast of Greenland, and from this place to 
Hamilton's Inlet in Labrawor, He has found it perfaety praagicte to 
lay the cahl. throughout the entire length, and belieyes t Tre extel- 
lent places on shore where the cable might be landed. Nearty @ the in- 
formation obtained was favourable to the acomplishment of the wndet> 
taking. Sir Charles Bright read a paper by Captain Allen Young, of the 
Fox, wh» was directed to examine sites for landing the cable, and he 








Ge 
arrived at the same conclusion. Colonel Shaffner showed that it Woulj 
be easy to connect the whole link of wires, atid thus obtain instantaneoy 
communication with America. The discussién was adjourned, 

The Institute of British Architects, at the invitation of Mr. Tite, Mp 
have this week been engaged in a discussion of the best means of a 
serving—the Houses of Parliament. It seems that it was intended , 
build the new Palace of Westminster of magnesian limestone, or dolomit, 
a crystalline rock. The commissioners appointed to select the stone wer 
shown specimens completely crystallized, but the stone used was “» 
amorphous one”’—it had not gone through the natural process of crysty. 
lization. Hence the decay. The question is, how to arrest it? 
Tite is in favour of an application of liquified glass, or water glass, whig 
has been used successfully at Berlin and Lille. Mr. William Cowper 
disposed to await the suggestions of a committee of competent and gejgp. 
tific men. 

There is talk of a new street to connect the Strand with the Hg. 
market. At present, the short line of communieation is through a mp. 
ber of little streets. It is now proposed to carry a broad thoro 
from King William Street, in rear of the National Gallery, by 
ming’s Row, thence ina sweeping curve upto Prince’s Street and Oove. 
try Street. This will shorten the road from the City to the West Endy 
one half the distance. 





The Court of Queen’s Bench, has discharged the rule calling upon i, 
Sylvester, one of the coroners of Wilts, to show cause why the inquisitia 
taken before him in regard to the Road murder should not be quashe, 
with a view to the issue of a writ of melius inquirendum. It was i 





that the coroner had been guilty of misconduct, in declining to exam 
Mr. Kent and his household, that he had closed the inquiry against th 
wish of the Jury, and that he had told them, that their business was limits | 
to an inquiry as to the cause of death. These statements, sustained }y 
affidavits, were met by counter affidavits, and it was proved to the satisfy. 
tion of the court, that the charges of misconduct and misdirection were yw. 
founded. There was another reason urged for quashing the inquisition~ | 
that the record was on paper and not on parchment; but this wy! 
abandoned. The Court besides thought, that a new inquiry would & | 
directed to ascertain from the depositions of those who are open to m@ 
picion, proofs of guilt, and the Court did not consider that it could sanetia 
a course so much in antagonism to its practice. At the most, Mr. Sylvete 
had committed an error in judgment in not examining Mr. Kent, butis. 
quisitions could not be quashed on that ground. Rule discharged. 

What are the rights and privileges of Roman Catholic priests in o 
workhouses ? The question has been partially discussed in the Cound 
Queen's Bench, on a motion for a rule calling upon the guardians of & 
Luke's, Chelsea, to show eause why a mandamus should not issue comma. 
ing them to admit the Reverend Edward Gilpin Bagshawe, a priest, ata 
reasonable times to give religious instruetion to Roman Catholic paupe, 
and on one or more days in the week to assemble the said paupers ingum 
hall or place suitable for the purpose of imparting religious Instruction, k 
seems that Mr. Bagshawe has been admitted when sent for by paupers, bt 
he claims a right to go in and out at discretion ; and above all to ce 1 
service in the workhouse. ‘The Court held that the Act never intended the 
every sect should celebrate divine service in a workhouse ; that the Act dm 
not contemplate either a school or a service; but they granted a mk | 
touching the right of the priest to enter the workhouse at discretion. ' 

Mr. Baron Bramwell, sitting in the Court of Exchequer, has deliver’ 
some learned dicta on the best mode of dealing with savage wives. A Mn 
Welsh causelessly and savagely assaulted a Mr. Baldock, chemist, in hisem 
shop. Mr. Baldock brought an action for damages against the husbané; 
and the facts were not disputed. Mr. Baron Bramwell then madea® 
markable charge to the jury. He said the action was a most proper om, 
and that it was covteialy a great pity that Mrs. Welsh could not alse 
personally punished in another way. It was asked what the defendat 
should do to prevent her committing such assaults? Why, as it is notte 
fashion at the present day to beat a wife for her faults, he should chain 
up, and not allow her to go out without him. The case put by the leamd 
counsel about the savage dog was a very good simile, oI the man pe 
sessed of such an animal is in a better position than the defendant, ast 
dog could be got rid of, whereas the wife cannot. A savage woman it 
most difficult creature to manage, as a man, although stronger than sheis 
from his natural repugnance to striking her, is almost entirely at her met. 
If the Jury thought this was a case for exemplary damages, he should # 
vise them to act > pe such an opinion, and to give them pretty liberally, 
The Jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, with 100/. damages, 

Suits arising out of the settlement of the affairs of the late John Sadie 
are continually occurring. The latest was in the Court of Exchequer. i. | 
Norris, administrator of Sadleir, sued a Mr. Edwin Lermitte to recover tit 
value of three horses belonging to John Sadleir, which Lermitte had boot! 
of a Mr. Rhodes. There was no dispute as to the facts so far; bat a que 
tion arose, and had to be determined by the evidence, whether 
full possession of the horses, or whether they were the joint property of Se 
leir and Rhodes, After hearing a host of witnesses, including Mr. Rheo ' 
and Mr. Lermitte, the Jury found a verdict for the plaintiff for 275/., i 
amount claimed minus 25/. for cloths bought by Rhodes. The real arrange 
ment seems to have been that Sadleir should buy the horses, and Rhee 
should —_ them. Mr. Rhodes is a director of the London and Coun! 

M | 


Bank, and Mr. Lermitte is his nephew. 


A “romantic” story was brought to light in the Divorce Court this ¥#t- 
Mr. Allridge, a paymaster in the Navy, returned from a voyage to his bow 
near South Brent. One of his neighbours was a Mr. Damant, an arebites, 
and a married man. Mr. Aliridge, from his wife’s own confession, 
that she had been unfaithful, and he consented to allow her to remain in te 
house, on a promise from the woman and her lover that both had 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Allridge, in a few days, went to Damant’s house, a 
there resided for some time, even after Mrs. Damant’s return. 
she went to the house of her sister, and thither Damant followed her, a 
induced her, against the will of her sister and father, to run away with 
ag are supposed to have gone to America. The eurious part of the # 
is, that Damant wrote letters to Allridge, extenuating his conduct-* 
French principles. One of the letters is given as a specimen. 1 

“Were I capable of inflicting that evil which you a r to dress, 
might feei anger at the harshness of your expressions, rather than, * 
do, sorrow at having probably deserved them. I can feel, Alldridge, fr@ 
the love I have for her, something of what must be your agony at her 1; 
but I really believe that, for the sake of all, it is best things should & 
their present course. Supposing her love to be true to me, as she - 
and mine to be towards her as true as I conceive it, how could our reapect® 
homes have been happy? Had our separation not taken place, constes 
issimulation on our parts, constant suspicion on yours, would have 
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—~ res ‘ perenne 
rould all our lives miserable, and have prepared us to do that at last in anger 
neoys which we now do in thoughtful grief—grief, at least, that we should be the 
jnstraments of so much torture to those whom we esteem and respect, even 
if we love them not as should have been our duty. Do not think that we 
MP commence our life together with an idea of having a career of thoughtless 
_—) happiness. We have discussed our probable difficulties calmly, and have 
Pre. resolved to meet them with patience and fortitude, and with a fair reliance 
d on God’s mercy. We have sinned, but cannot remove the pain that sin has 
Maite, eaused others. If your love for her is as pure as I hope, you will, I am sure, 
Wer derive some little consolation from the knowledge that our intention, by 
“a God’s help, for which we have prayed earnestly together, is to lead a life of 
rstal. holiness and self-denial. Oh, that it were possible to restore to you some 
Mr recompense for that which you have lost! I trust I need not allude directly 
vhich to your appeal on the subject of my future conduct to her I love. May God 
Der i yeward me according to my dealings with her! May God console you! 
cig. Farewell.” 


The Court, of course, granted a decree with costs. The Judge Ordinary 
said of the letters, that they were a shocking instance of sham penitence 
and piety. He could not imagine to what class of society people belonged 
who mystified themselves with such notions of religion. 


a 


nun. 

hfar: In another case, the Court refused a petition for dissolution. A Mr. 
len. Sturge, musical instrument maker, petitioned for a divorce. His wife had 
ren: left him, and had gone to live with one Mellis, a compositor. Sturge him- 
d by self had a housekeeper, and, inferentially, it appeared that she was also his 


mistress. The faintest blinds of propriety were set up to sereen the con- 
nexion ; and the wife pleaded condonation and connivance, It was given 
in evidence that Sturge had told his niece that he had sent his wife to 








= ' Mellis because he could not himself make her happy; and the niece, Eliza 
Sturge, stated a variety of facts leading to the conclusion that Sturge and 
shes, his housekeeper lived as man and wife. The Judge Ordinary, in dismissing 
~ the petition, said—He was afraid it was not uncommon among the humbler 
th | classes of this country, when a husband and wife parted by mutual consent, 
nite for each of them to think that he or she was at liberty to take another hus- 
dby ‘band or wife, and that others did not think much of going to live with one 
wh of them in that capacity. In this ease, Thomas remained with the peti- 
: tioner until his wife came back ; she then went to London, and as soon as 
~~ ' the wife went away again she returned to him. She did not give by any 
: means a satisfactory account of the business which took her to London, or 
ub ' of her reasons for returning to Bristol. Could any reasonable man doubt, 
i ander these circumstances, that the story told by Eliza Sturge was a true 
én one? It had been argued that it was improbable that she and her parents 
— should have continued their intimacy with Sturge if they had discovered 
itis gy Bape Thomas. After the unhappy experience he had had in 
this Court, he saw no improbability in such a state of things. It was in the 
¢ommon course of events. One of the evils which might hereafter result 
L oF from the facility with which marriages were dissolved was that, in a certain | 
un df dues of life, women who committed adultery and afterwards married the 
t & edulterer would be just as well received as if they were perfectly pure. He 
and | was afraid that women would become more reckless in deserting their hus- 
a a bends when they found that they were received with facility imto the so- 
pers tiety of the class to which they belonged after they were married to their 
7 patamonrs. : 
. —— 
os At the Central Criminal Court, on Monday, James Thomas, elias Patrick | 
‘the Dowling, “a dangerous thief,”’ who had already tasted the pleasures of four 
in ears’ penal servitude, was convicted of breaking into the honse of the 
nh Dowage t Baroness Talbot de Malahide, and stealing a large quantity of 
' wels worth 20007. Thomas was one of a gang who plundered the house. | 
climbed to the top of the next house, then undergoing repair, and 
ver entered the house of the Baroness through an attic window. All the robbers 
Min. eseaped, but one left his hat behind. The hat was taken to the hatter whose 
em nameitbore, and he, turning up the lining, found there the name and 
ani, address of Thomas. His comrades were not discovered. Sentence, ten years 
at penal servitude. . 
cb In the same Court, James Cooke, one of the persons engaged in defrand- 
iat ing the creditors of the bankrupt Poole, at Northampton, by aiding in con- 
th vealing goods, was convicted of perjury and sentenced to twelve months’ 
“4 imprisonment with hard labour. George May was sent to prison for six 
ond weeks for manslaughter. He was a private in the Military Train. Quar- 
rellng with a comrade, Knight, they fought, and Knight being worsted, 
in fanaway, May followed, and knocked him down twice, and he died of the 
‘e injaries received. 
isin, On Tharsday, three young men were tried for plundering an old gentle- 
wa. man of his watch in brought daylight, in Great Alie Street, Goodman's 
1 x Fields, The robbery was perpetrated in the presence of numbers of 
tm x who looked on. The youths were convicted. Two, Kinkin and 
illiams, have been repeatedly convicted, and the Judge sentenced Williams 
diet me, years, and Kinkin, the worst of three, to eight years penal servitude. 
uM third, Graham, a companion of thieves, but not before convicted, was 
te | to four years penal servitude. Kinkin and Williums behaved 


with great insolence in Court ; Kinkin saying, ‘I would sooner be tied up 
tp at eight and cut down at nine before I would let them know where the 
Watch is. 


= 





jue 

ba . ieiieaiindninintss 

“4 A painful instance of breach of trust came under the notice of Alderman 
he | y at the Mansionhouse, on Wednesday. Richard Corrie Bache, an 

oe : man, seventy years of age, was charged with embezzling 42/., the pro- 

on —~ Ate employer, Mra, Tull. He is alleged to have ewbezzied really 

ot . Sinee 1848. Mrs. Tull was a widow. When her husband, a rope- | 
| manufacturer, died, Bache became manager of the business, at a salary of 


-& year, and a house rent free. Bache received all moneys, and was 

¥ to pay it into the bank. According to the statements of Mr. 

» accountant, who examined the books, instead of paying in the 

full sums received, he deducted large sums, and “ cooked’ the books. It 

seems that Bache did not hand over the cash-book to be copied by the clerk 

ito the ledger, but dictated the items, and kept the book carefally loc'ied 
up. He was remanded. 

Pharbe Assiler and Mary Worelly, were charged before the Lambeth 
™ > with robbing their mistress, Mrs. Chuckerbutty, an Indian lady. 
ieee girls planned the robbery in the most clumsy way. They seereted 
They 


and plate, and then made a cut in the trap to the cellar, and the 
of the cellar, to make it appear that a burglary bad been committed. 
then smashed eggs and destroyed bonnets and produced confusion, 

reported in alarm that the house ‘had been robbed in the night. Of 
io the police were sent for, and they saw at once that no burglary had 
i committed, The girls confessed, and part of the property was found 

garden, The girls have been remanded. 

pttvora Dearmer, an ex-policemen, is in custody on a charge of beating 

wo children, a boy fourteen, and a girl eleven years old, with a heays 
by pee Dearmer and his wife locked the children up without food, ‘the 


the lock with a nail, and got bread and butter from a ledger. 

came in, and finding them below, took them upstairs, strip, +! 

my ed them as he would flog a restive herse. They wire 
from head to foot with wounds.” They are now cared for, 
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Two omnibuses run from the Béyal @a 
on a peculiar system. In the table of fir@ 
in small characters. The general tabdje i 
Other omnibuses run for smaller fates, the public, thinking they are all 
the same, r these deceptive vehicles, The Mansionhouse magistrates 
have fined the conductor of one of them, for contravening the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and extracting ls, for a ride from the Royal Oak to the Bank. 


addington, to London Bridge 
charge of 1s. is set down, but 
ade out on the same principle. 










‘ 


ene 


A very amusing scene occurred in the Worship Street Police Court, on 
Monday, showing great tact on the part of Mr. Knox, the magistrate. 
Henry Bass, a middle-aged country gentleman, was charged before Mr. 
Knox with drunkenness, but not disorderly conduct. The police having 
proved the offence, Mr. Knox asked—** Well, Mr. Bass, are you sober 
now ? 

Mr, Bass—‘‘ Thank you sir, very.”’ 

Constable—“ The gentleman was very bad, but I think that he is pretty 
right now.” Ei 

Mr. Bass—‘‘ What you say true is very correct. I was bad, but I am 
right now, quite right. In fact, all right” (oscillating slightly). 

Mr. Knox—* Indeed, I doubt it.’”’ 

Mr. Bass—‘ Ch, I assure you, I am perfectly compo, The fact is that I 
travelled one hundred miles yesterday by train, and afterwards took some 
ale—pale ale. It had an undue and corrupt influence on my system for a 
time certainly ; but what you object to now is not proceeding from that— 
no, it’s the roll of the carriage in me, not the ale.” 

Mr. Knox—* | hope not,”” 

Mr. Bass—** Thank you, sir.”’ 

Mr. Knox—“ But I fear that to part with you at present would be sub- 
jecting you to robbery, therefore the constable will take——” 

Mr. Bass, imploringly—** No, no, don’t lock me up; let me go home— 
yray de.” 

Mr. Knox—‘‘I don’t purpose locking you up; I wish to save you from 
being robbed, and to restore you to your friends.” 

Mr. Bass—‘* Thank you—thank you, yes—save me from my—no, send me 
to my friends.” 
| Mr. Knox—“The constable will see that you have some strong tea, 
} and ——” 

Mr. Bass (approvingly)—* That’s it—that’s it; tea is the thing; better 
than ale—ain't it. eh?” 

Mr. Knox—* With a little rest afterwards ; and then—let me see—I 
sume I may give a despotic order in this instance—then, constable, have a 
cab and see him safe in the train.” 

Mr. Bass (highly pleased)—* That’s it—that’s it; tea, rest, and train; 
that’s it—just the thing.” 

Mr. Knox—** In fact, constable, take care of the gentleman till he’s safely 
off.” 

Constable—** T will, sir.”’ 

Mr. Bass—** Yes, he shall; I'll make him.” 

Mr. Knox—‘I dare say he has plenty of money, and will defray ex- 

DEH ses, 
Mr. Bass—‘ Yes, yes; I'll defray anything, only don’t confine me, be- 
cause I want to get home, Come along.’’ Saying which, Mr. Bass moved 
off; but quickly returning, addressed the magistrate in a grandiloquent 
manner—** Allow me to return my thanks, sir, for the sympathy you have 
shown in my most painful position, ard to wish you good day ;”’ after which, 
this quaint individual left the office as steadily as the influence occasioned 
by the roll of the carriage would permit, 





An accident occurred on the South-Western Railway, on Monday, which 
has made great stir, chiefly because a man of note was slain. It appears 
that three trains started from Waterloo Bridge Station within the short 
space of a quarter of an hour, From some unexplained cause, the tender of 
the first train left the rails, just beyond the junction of the main with the 
Epsom line, not far from Wimbledon, The engine broke away and proceeded, 
but the tender went headlong down the embankment, carrying with it seve- 
ral carriages, The result was instant death to Dr. Baly, and the infliction of 
very severe injuries on many other persons. Happily, by the exertions of the 
guard, the two following trains were brought to a stand, the foremost within 
300 yards of the wreck of the first train. At present, no intelligible account 
of the cause of the accident has been reported. 

The inquest on the body of Dr. Baly opened on Thursday, Captain 
Mangles, Chairman of the Company, Mr. Dalrymple, on its behalf, and Mr. 
Bedford, Coroner for Westminster, on behalf of the relatives of Dr. Buly, 
were present. Mr, Bedford applied at once for an adjournment, he wanted 
time; but after an altercation, Coroner Carter would not grant it, and Mr. 
Bedford was accused of coming there to prejudice the Jury. Dr. Baly’s 
body was identified. Dr. Chapman, of Tooting, described the injuries re- 
ceived by the deceased—fracture of the skull, fracture of the cheek bone and 
jaw, fracture of all the ribs, chest crushed in ; and contusions all over the 
body. Death must have been instantaneous, Mr. Hohler deseribed the 
finding of the body under a earriage, lying across the “ six-foot,’’ between 
the two lines of rails, Dr. Wyld, a passenger in the same carriage with Dr. 
Baly, gave a vivid description of what oceurred. 

‘“T observed that the gentleman who oceupied the diagonal corner was of 
dark complexion and pale, and that immediately on taking bis seat he co- 
vered Lis face with a white cambrie handkerchief, as if intending to sleep. 
I took no further notice of him until I felt a certain bumping. I should 
have thought very little of this bumping, but having been in the accident at 
Hitchin, in September, 1859, I knew very well that it indicated something 
wrong. I felt that it was utterly useless to move, and I therefore sat fret 
in the corner. I then perceived the gentlemen in the diagonal corner 
stagger to his feet, apparently confused and only half «wake. The next 
moment, the carriage began to heel over towards my side, and I instine- 
tively seized hold of the partition between the seats with my left hand, I 
looked to the left, and almost momentarily saw the ground through a hole 
or chasm in the carriage. Immediately afterwards, the gentleman who had 
been in the disgonal corner fell backwards, his knees being drawn up to- 
wards his head, while his hands, instead of being convulsively extended, 
were held up about a foot from his face. I observed that his face was per- 
fectly calm, wearing no expression of fear or pain. On falling, he instantly 
disappeared through the chasm. Whether the aperture was caused by the 
deor being open, or the side of the earriage driven out, I could not tell ; 
but the carriage was falling at the time and was very near the ground. I 
did not hear the gentleman utter a cry orasound. My belief is that, not 
being quite awake when the accident began, he rose up hurriedly and was 
precipitated through the chasm. I cannot sa how far the carriage went, 
Vt my impression is that it must have caught him up and ground him on 
tamgsye). 1 saw no attempt made by anybody in the carriage to open the 
door, ae @4, don't believe that it was opened by the act of any passenger. 
I canmoise) positively whether the window on my side was down, but think 
mogt likcly i: was so, The window, however, was not large enough to let a 
man through, and I think he must have fallen out through the doorway, 
Ie prxsed me in falling.” 

There was 2 complaint that the Secretary of the line, Mr. Crombie, had 
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set on foot the idea that Dr. Baly had tried to jump out of the carriage, an 
idea completely refuted by the evidence, and duly apologized for by the 
company’s solicitor, After taking Dr. Wyld’s evidence, the inquiry was 
adjourned until Friday next, when some light may be thrown on the cause 
of this deplorable calamity. There are a great number of injured persons, 
some of aon are doing well. 

Dr. Baly, thus unceremoniously destroyed, was Physician Extraordinary 
to the Queen. He was in the prime of life, only forty-eight years of age; he 
had early attained a high position, and won the love and esteem of his pro- 
fessional brethren. When he was slain, he was travelling to Guildford to 
attend a consultation. 














Provincial. 


The provincial news is once more full of speeches by Members of Par- 
liament. 

Conspicuous among them is that of Mr. Bright. He attended a meet- 
ing in the Town-hall on Tuesday, and, with his colleague, Mr. Schole- 
field, addressed his constituents. Mr. Scholefield advocated a Reform 
Bill, non-intervention, and a reduction of expenditure. Mr. Bright, as 
usual, took a wide sweep. He condemned our wasteful and profligate 
expenditure. People are anxiously asking how long the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will be able to raise 70,000,000/.? It is the governing 
class which is guilty of this waste. Our foes are not those who might 
come from abroad ; they are in our own household. In 1830, the ex- 
penditure, including the cost of collecting the revenue, amounted to 
53,000,0007., 28,000,000/. being sct aside for the debt incurred in those 
vile intermeddlings which our forefathers undertook in the affairs of 
continental Europe. In 1834, the expenditure fell to 49,000,000/, At 
that moment, there had been an enormous cry of peace, retrenchment, 
and reform. They got a partial reform, and some retrenchment. So 
long as the popular voice was so raised, the expenditure was reduced to 
something like a moderate amount ; but, as political feeling subsided and 
the Tory party came into office, the expense began to creep up. When- 
ever the people took their eyes off it, the expenditure began to rise. In 
1839 to 1841, the expenditure rose again to 53,000,000/., and in 1844 to 
55,000,0002., and remained at that amount, or thereabouts, until 1853, 
with the exception of the years 1848 and 1849, when there were revo- 
lutions all over the Continent; and our Government always took the 
opportunity when anything was going on upon the Continent to ask the 
people for more taxes. Mr. Bright next proceeeded to the year 1854, when 
the Russian war broke out. In 1854, the expenditure went up to 
65,500,000/.; in 1855, to 88,500,000/.; and in 1846, the year the 
war closed, it fell to 75,500,000/. In 1857 and 1858, the ex- 
penditure was 65,000,000/., in 1859, 64,000,000/., and in the past 
year it would be something like 71,000,000/. Thus in the twenty- 
six years which have elapsed since 1834 the expenditure had risen 
22,000,0007. But that did not give an adequate idea of the case. 
In 1834, the Government spent 21,000,000/7. in keeping the peace, in 
— in preparing what was necessary for the defence of the 
country. In 1860, it spent 43,000,000/. for the very same purposes, being 
more than double the sum spent in 1834 ; and, if they returned to the ex- 
penditure of that year, they might abolish the income-tax and the duties on 
tea and sugar, and at the same time a vast sum might be saved as a sus- 
tentation fund, out of which hundreds and thousands might obtain more 
steady employment and a higher rate of wages than they can attain at 
present. Mr. Bright, parenthetically, excused himself for never attend- 
ing discussions on the Estimates; it is not inviting. Then he gave 
another illustration. The million agricultural labourers in England and 
Wales earn at 25/. a head, 25,000,000/., three times less than the Parlia- 
mentary vote for the year. The yarn and cloth produced in Lancashire 
are worth 70,000,000/7. He then made these preposterous statements. 
Well, then, our governing classes, our rulers, with the most docile, the 
most industrious, and probably the most church and chapel-going people 
in the world, devoured every year, this year, and last year, certainly 
more than the whole produce of the most gigantic industry the world 
had ever seen. How was it done? Je would tell them, and 
also who did it, and more, he would tell them how it hap- 
pened that up to the present moment it had been done with apparent 
impunity. Parliament was composed of two Houses, one of them was 
separate from and had no responsibility to the people. The House of 
Commons was more especially intended to take care of the people, and 
especially of their pockets, though last year it ventured to tax their 
pockets with the greatest audacity. He had never heard the feeblest 
protest raised in the House of Lords against the extravagance of the 
Government. It was worth their while to know that, with very few 
exceptions, the members of the present peerage owed their peerage to 
creation within the last hundred years. The origin of many of them 
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arose from the rotten borough system; any man who could get four, 
five, or six seats in the House of Commons at his command to serve the 
Government of his day could, by ways known to such gentlemen, pro- 
cure to himself in all probability to be made a peer. All the modern 
peerage was bred in the slime and corruption of the rotten borough sys- 
tem, and they need not look to a House so constituted for any great 
anxiety to save the pockets of the nation. Coming to what was called 
the People’s House, he believed that no assembly ever existed that was 
less calculated to govern economically than the House which calls itself 
a popular and representative body, though three-fourths of its members 
owed no allegiance to any popular constituency. 

Mr. Bright next arraigned the naval and military services as the causes 
of wasteful expenditure. They have built palatial clubs ; they have also 
a special press devoted to their cause, and are allied with the Court, the 
Peerage, and the great territorial interest. There is a constant pressure 
upon the Government, which the Government finds it difficult to resist, 
and they have great power in Parliament. 

Having disposed of the Peerage, the House of Commons, the Army, 
and the Navy, Mr. Bright proceeded to give a “character” to the Em- 
er of the French. We have made two wars in partnership with him, 

e has made a treaty of Commerce, he has abolished passports; he is 
friendly to us—are these signs of war? Since the days when, France 
and England waged perpetual war with each other, centuries ago, there 
had never been a monarch upon the throne of France who, in the same 
period of time, had done so much to draw the two nations together, and 
to put an end for ever to strife between them. He admitted that the 
French Government spent too much upon her military armaments, but it 


ee, 
should be borne in mind that the Emperor knew he had not too many 
friends among the orthodox monarchs of Europe, that the English aris. 
tocracy, whose mouthpiece was the Zimes, did not like him or his fam; 
and that we have in our navy 84,000 men and boys, being more than all 
the men and boys in the mercantile marine of France, and 50,000 mon 
than were in the Royal Navy of France. 

The Emperor of the French being sent out of court with a good chy. 
racter, Mr. Bright assailed the Volunteers. The Government ha 
allowed the press to make false statements to encourage the Voluntec 
movement. Some people, he said, call the Volunteer movement mania, 
and others patriotism. He would not give it any harsh names, coneeiy. 
ing that many had joined the Volunteer force from motives of patriotism, 
That movement might be regarded in two ways—either they were ip 
danger of some attack from abroad; or they intended to raise a ch 
force and so diminish the extravagant expenditure on the regular army, 
As to any attack from abroad, the Government knew that it was the 
merest chimera; but they looked to the Volunteer force to create , | 
greater taste for military display, so that less pressure might be excite 
in favour of a reduction of the standing army. 

Mr. Bright closed with an amazing proposition. 

The people of France wished for peace with Europe, and especially with 
England. He believed that if our own Government gave authority to Mr, 
Cobden to ascertain whether the Government of France would consent ty | 
an amicable arrangement 7 which the navies of the two countries should 
not pass their present bounds,—he believed that it would be received by the | 
French Government with as cordial a feeling as it received the proposition 
to make that great treaty of commerce, Of course, the men who suspected 
the French Emperor would smile at this credulity. He believed the opinion 





to be a sound one, but he was sorry to say that, judging from the past, be 
believed that the greatest teene Be would be found on this side of the 
Channel to any such convention. : 

(Mr. Bright has lately seen the Emperor. Is this the message he has 
been deputed to bear to the British people? If so, Napoleon must 
think us greater gulls than we are admitted to be.] 

Mr. Monckton Milnes, at Pontefract, reviewed the great subjects of 
the day—China, Italy, the United States, and the Reformatory move 
ment. On the question of Italy, he said— 

He knew many people said it was impossible Italy could ever become one 
great nation. They said that since the old Roman Empire it had never 
been one nation, and it never would be; but he thought the people who 
said this forgot that there was hardly any other nation in the world of which 
the same thing might not have been said at some time. For instance, 
France was formerly made up of a large number of different kingdoms, such 
as the kingdom of Burgundy, the dukedom of Normandy, the kingdom of 
Navarre, &e. There was a time when England was split up into seven dif- 
ferent kingdoms, called the Heptarchy, and before that there were all sorts 
of little Governments,—he believed there was a King of Leeds once; yet 
England gradually formed itself together till it became the great country 
it now was; Scotland was alive to the importance of the same course of 
action ; Ireland was also annexed ; and so, in time, the three countries be- 
came the United Kingdom, and had never tried to disturb that unity since. 
He could see no reason, therefore, historically, why Italy should not become 
one of the great united nations some time or other, just as France or Eng- 
land had done. 

In the course of his narration of the causes and progress of the quarrel 
in America, he expressed a widely-spread feeling in this country— 

The English were often charged with rejoicing over the misfortunes of 
other countries, but there was a general sorrow and universal regret at this 
sudden disruption of the United States. Of course, they had a material in- 
terest in this matter, and could not but look with alarm on the effects ofs 
civil war or a servile insurrection in the States in checking the supply of 
cotton, and thereby restricting the manufacture of cotton and the employ- 
ment of labour in the manufacturing districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire; 
but this was not the only feeling which was passing through the minds of 
the English people, and there was no one, of whatever party, who did not 
view with the deepest sorrow the present aspect of affairs in America. All 
they could hope was, that the tobacco States might check the violent fana- 
ticism of the South, and so mediate between the North and the South as to 
reduce the evil to its smallest compass, and prevent any long and continuow 
civil war. He perfectly agreed with Mr. Seward that it was quite a 
sible to imagine a peaceful secession of the United States, and that as long 
as those secessions continued, civil tumults and civil war would continue; 
so that, perhaps, the present state of affairs in America was only the begin- 
ning of one of the greatest disasters that had ever come upon the huma 
family. 

Mr. Charles Buxton spoke at the Working Men's Institute at Maid- 
stone; also taking the troubles of the United States as his theme. He 
pointed to slavery as the cause of the trouble, and diverging from that to 
the question of cotton supply, fixed his hopes on India as the country 
most likely to fill up the void occasioned by the failure of the crop in the 
Slave States. He also mentioned Western Africa and other countries, 
dwelling upon the labours of Mr. Clegg, and the rising traffic in cotton 
with the people of Abboskuta. He felt no doubt himself that, in the 
long run, the prosperity of the world would be largely increased by any 
event that would hinder the production of cotton in the United States, 
and thus stimulate its production by free labour in other portions of the 
globe. 


The Manchester Chamber of Commerce held a meeting on Thursday 
It was a kind of Conference, at which deputies from other Chambers 
were present by invitation, and was intended as a collective demonstt 
tion on Indian policy, so far as it affects trade. Mr. Edmund Potter 
presided. The starting-point in the proceedings was a report from the 
Chamber, setting forth its view of the state of India from a financial and 
commercial point of view. They desire a reduction of expenditure ; the 
resumption of public works, even by the raising of a loan if required, 8 
that cheap and easy transit may be secured; improved laws; and a seps 
ration of the Governments of each Presidency. Then followed resolu 
tions. A very general opinion was expressed that we must look to India 
as the source of a permanent supply of cotton. ‘The cotton is there 
and only wants bringing to the ports.” A resolution was passed, calling 
for a reduction of the army, especially of the Native army and ar 
police. It was resolved that the resumption of reproductive works 8% | 
important, that it would justify the Government in raising a loan © 
that purpose. The question, however, that attracted the greatest atten” | 
tion, was the 10 per cent duty on imports. A resolution was pass : 
declaring high customs’ duties unsound in principle, and never expediett | 








in practice. It was argued that the 10 per cent duty, acting as 8 pr 
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tective duty, will drive the English manufacturer out of the market, and 
revive the old Native manufacture. There are now, it was said a mil- | 
lion spindles making in this country for India; and there are 82,566 | 
spindles and 240 looms actually at work. The 10p r centduty protects these | 
manufacturers at the cost of Glasgow and Manchester, and by the gentlemen | 
of these townsit was denounced in the strongest terms. There was ademand 
for unfettered trade, cheaper conveyance, and protection to capital in the | 
shape of a law giving summary remedies for the enforcement of con- 
tracts. The general opinion was, that the Natives should be stimulated 
to produce raw material, that the Government should sce that there are 

of transmitting this raw material to the market, that no duties on 
imports should be levied, and no duties on exports, such as saltpetre for 
instance. Indian government in general was condemned. 





There may soon be a vacancy in the representation of Uoventry. Mr. 
Edward Ellice, who has been Member for Coventry, with one slight 
interval, since 1818, is now obliged to retire in consequence of in- 
disposition. He thinks he may recover, but he feels that his constituents 

uire the active services of a younger man, and he intends to move out 
of the way at another election. 

Mr. Titus Salt has announced to the electors of Bradford that he is | 
not well enough to face another session, and must resign as soon as Par- 
liament meets. The names of six probable candidates are already men- 
tioned; the best known among them being, Mr. W. E. Forster, of Bu- 
ley, Mr. Edward Miall, and Mr. Edward Akroyd. 





The Liberal Association of Bristol have held a meeting, and have de- 
cared for entire abolition of Church-rates, actuated thereto by Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s manifesto; a comprehensive measure of Parliamentary Reform ; a 
reduction of expenditure ; an equitable adjustment of the Income-tax ; 
anda repeal of the Paper-duty. 

Mr. Bright warmly supports the people of Accrington in the resistance | 
they have offered to that “ exaction,” so ‘‘ odious and unjust,”—the 
Easter dues. He recommends them to oppose it to the utmost of their 
power, and, for the purpose of creating an interest in the question, to 
carry it toa higher tribunal. He advises “‘ passive resistance,” and an 
association “* to support those who are attacked by the clergyman or the 
law.” 

A meeting has been held in Leeds, Sir George Strickland in the chair, 
to support a demand in Parliament for a bill, giving a majority of rate- 
payers power to exclude “‘ the liquor traffic ” from their district ! 

The Abolition of Hop Duties League held another meeting at Maid- 
stone, on Thursday. 
agitation. 

A quarrel arose among some men drinking in a tavern at Liverpool. They 
left the place, separating into two parties. ‘I'wo men, Cassidy and Donovan, 
began the dispute anew, and Cassidy, drawing a sheath knife, stabbed Dono- 
van in the neck, killing him on the spot. Not content with this, Cassidy 
stabbed Donovan’s uncle thrice in the neck as he was lifting up the dead 
body of his nephew. The assassin got away. 

A young woman was found dead in a field near Hambrook, in Glouces- 
tershire. The body was half reclining on a bank, and bleeding ‘at the 
mouth. As she had been seen out with her sweetheart late at night in that 
very field, it was at once oer the young man had strangled her. But 
there were no marks of violence, and the medical men are of opinion she 
died of palpitation of the heart. 

Fugitive swindlers have a poor chance of escape if they fly in the direc- 
tion of the Antipodes, They forget the overland route! One Winks ran 
away from Newcastle last June, after ‘realizing ”’ all his estate, and mar- 
rying his deceased wife’s sister. Frauds, too, were discovered when he had 
gone. When it was found that he had sailed for Australia, a detective was 
sent to Melbourne overland, and reaching the port before Winks, watched 
for him, caught him asleep on board ship, and brought him home. ‘The | 
strange part of the story is, that this man, before he obtained credit at New- | 
castle, had suffered two years’ imprisonment for fraud, had been an insol- | 
vent, and was at the time an uncertificated bankrupt! 


here was a full muster of the leaders of this new 








The accident at Chatham has laid bare the defective arrangements in the 
engineering department. A Court of Inquiry, held there, have decided that 
the north gunshed, where the explosion occurred, was unfit for the purposes 
of a laboratory, and that the direful effects of the accident were increased by 


the deposit of much combustible matter in the shed which ought to have 
nelsewhere, They have condemned the shed, and have censured the 


Sergeant-Major in command. He will be tried by a court-martial. 

A vessel wrecked in sight of port is not uncommon, but we do not often 
hear of ships going down off the dock-gates. Yet this happened at Liver- 
por, last week. The Telemach, 2000 tons, with a full cargo of cotton, 

mp, wool, linseed, from Bombay, struck on a sand bank off the Albert 
Dock, swung round, and dashing against the dock-wall broke her back and 
went down. Fortunately, the bulk of her cargo was saved. It is said that 
these sandbanks form so rapidly in the Mersey, that they completely batile 
the skill of the marine surveyor. 





IRELAND. 

Mr. Sergeant Deasy, Attorney-General for Ireland, has been appointed 
to the seat on the Bench vacated by Baron Greene. There will, con- 
sequently, be a vacancy in the representation of Cork. 

Twenty young men, ten Protestants and ten Roman Catholics, com- 
 weded five clerkships in the office of the National Education Board. 

examination took place in Dublin; but the papers were forwarded to 
examiners in England, who decided on their merits without knowing 
the names of the candidates. Four clerkships were awarded to Roman 
Catholics, and one to a Protestant. 


SCOTLAND. 
The Chair of Ecclesiastical History at Edinburgh, held by the late Dr. 
nm, has been given to Dr. Stevenson, of South Leith. 











The Court of Session has just given judgment which will be read with 
great interest. A brother of the late Admiral Livingstone married the sister 
1. his deceased wife, and had issue one son, Alexander Livingstone. Mrs. 

enton, the sister of the Admiral, disputed the nephew's right of succession 
‘o the landed estate of the Admiral on the ground that the marriage was 
null and void; but the Court of Session decided that, as the law of Eng- 





compelled to remain. 


result. 
to produce but slight effect. 
vessel, commanded and manned by Neapolitans, being foremost in the 
attack, 


has actively commenced his task of reform. 
been granted for roads, to commence immediately ; and a regular police 
force for the capital is being organized under Spaventa. 
sures also are taken against the brigands in the Abruzzi, who are invari- 
ably beaten by the troops. 


complete victory for Count Cavour. 
‘been returned ; and the most notorious, such as Bertani and Guerazzi, 
have been rejected. 
Garibaldians, only the generals, by far the most moderate, have been 
returned. 
as Farina, deemed excessively unpopular. 
port is equally favourable. 1 
Naples to Sicily will be Moderates ; Crispi, for example, being beaten in 
Palermo. Throughout the country the excitement has been great, and a 


land, where the parents were domiciled, forbade a posthumous inquiry into 
the validity of marriages, the legitimacy of the son could not be questioned, 
Mrs. Fenton appealed to the House of Lords, and that court reversed the 
judgment of the Court of Session, pointing out that the rule of law referred 
to was only binding in England. The case was, therefore, remitted again 


| to the Court of Session, and the Court, Lord Deas dissenting, decided that 
| as the son was the issue of a marriage unlawful! in England he could not be 


recognized as legitimate in Scotland. They also held with unanimity that 
by the old statute law of Scotland the marriage of a man with his deceased 
wife's sister was civilly null, and that, therefore, Mr. Livingstone was ille- 
gitimate, and not entitled to succeed to the estate. It, therefore, falls to 
Mrs. Fenton. 








Foreign aud Colonial. 
Fraurt.—Bullier’s lithographic sheets, demi-official, state that the 
French occupation in Syria will be prolonged. Many of the Powers 
have consented to extend the period. 
It is reported that the Emperor withdrew his fleet from Gaeta only on 


| condition that the Italians should not attack Austria in the spring, and 
| has distinctly declared that if Piedmont becomes the aggressor, he will 


not move a man or spend a franc to give her aid. 

Father Lacordaire, the Dominican Monk, was admitted on the 25th 
of January a Member of the Academy. Iis speech, made in the pre- 
sence of the Empress and the Princess Clotilde, was an eloquent denun- 
ciation of modern democracy, which “ prefers Tiberius ruling over a 
multitude without rights and without a name to the grandeur of the 
Roman people, when that people was governed by a succession of 
patricians, and owed to it the impulse which made it free with the dis- 
cipline which made it strong.” The “ freedom” of a Roman plebeian 
is an unknown quantity, but the hit told. The orator, who was all the 
while praising his predecessor, M. de Tocqueville, proceeded to denounce 
the recent aggressions on Rome as proceeding from a spirit of conquest 
and usurpation, 

The official report of the Senate on the decree of the 24th of November, 
aflirms that the law of the press remains just as it was. Debates must 
be published entire, or from the short-hand summary in the Moniteur. 
This decision is equivalent to annulling the right of report, as the jour- 
nals in either case must delay publication, under one alternative from 
the mass of matter, and under the other from the necessity of waiting 
for the Moniteur. 

A discussion has commenced in France on the necessity of carrying 
free trade still further. It is said that the relaxation of the prohibition 
against foreign sugar will ruin the colonies, unless they are in return 
freed from all commercial fetters, At present, the colonies can export 
only to the mother country ; and the blue cloth of Pondicherry, wanted 
in Senegal, must be forwarded past Senegal to France, to be reéxported. 

M. de Persigny, Minister of the Interior, has warned the Courrier du 
Dimanche, for an article attacking “ the principle of the Government.” 
The writer, M. G. Ganesco, said to be a Wallachian, is ordered to quit 
France. ‘The article spoke of the existing régime as tending to a state 
of Roman servitude. 

From the Ist of February, a new tariff of telegraphic messages will be 
adopted by the French Government. ‘Twenty words, between London 
and Paris, will thenceforward cost six francs. 

Mare Caussidiére, Prefect of Police in 1848, and once a trusted leader 
of the Reds, died in Paris on the 28th of January. 

Brlginm.—The Government has proposed to the Chamber a grant 
of 15,000,000 franes for the purchase of improved artillery for the Belgium 
Army. Of the whele sum, 14,500,000 francs will be expended upon 


| rifle cannon, and the remainder on the demolition of old works no longer 


required. The expenditure will be spread over several years, and de- 


| frayed without a loan. 


Staly-—The resolution to defend Gacta after the withdrawal of the 
French fleet was, it appears, formed at a council of diplomatists. Francis 
II. expressed his views in favour of further defence, and was supported 
by the foreign Ministers, who immediately took their departure for 
Terracina. While embarking, however, a circular from the King re- 
quested them toremain, to aid him with their “moral support.” The 
terrified diplomatists invented all manner of excuses, and, with one ex- 
ception, departed. The exception was the Pope’s Nuncio, who had 
already incurred censure for deserting his post, and whom the circular 
Ile was handed into a casemate more dead than 
alive. 

The people of Rome have organized a regular system of expressing 


their sentiments, by applause of particular sentences in the operas. It 
has been found necessary to suppress J/ Trovatore; but every opera con- 
tains some allusion which the Liberals can use as an expression of popular 
feeling. 


The attack on Gacta of the 22d is described as terrible, but without 
The fleet could lend little aid, and the bombardment appeared 
The Neapolitans behaved admirably; one 


The Prince de Carignan is exceedingly popular at Naples, where he 
Five millions of lire have 


Severe mea- 


The Prince de Carignan has warned the inhabitants of Naples that 


Chap. XI. of the Code—identical with our own Riot Act—will hereafter 
be put in force. 
postpone politics to buffvonery. 


The Carnival has commenced; and the Neapolitans 


The elections have ended throughout North Italy, and the result is a 
Only four open Mazzinians have 


Even Genoa has sent up a moderate. Of the 
All the Ministers have been returned ; and some men, such 


From Southern Italy the re- 
Two-thirds of the members returned from 
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great majority of electors have gone to the poll. The funds rose on the 
announcement of the numbers for North Italy. 

The chief of the Moderate Opposition, Rattazzi, has been elected at 
Alessandria, a place which he has represented for years. The elections 
at Bologna resulted in favour of the Home Minister, Minghetti, the 
Marquis Pepoli, and Berti Pichat, all former members. At Floronce, the 
Deputies are Baron Ricasoli, Cay. Peruzzi, and Marquis Genori, also 
Deputies of the late Parliament, and the best men the Tuscan capital 
could muster. Leghorn will send again Fabrizii and Malenchini, the 
former a man of great literary and scientific accomplishments, the latter 
one of Garibaldi’s bravest officers and worthiest friends. General La 
Marmora will sit, as usual, for Biella, and General Cadorna for Pallanza. 
Admiral Persano is elected at Spezia; Vegezzi, the Minister of the 
Finance, is returned at Borgomanero; Corsi, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, at San Cassiano; the Minister of Public Instruction, Mamiani, has 
secured his election at Pesaro. Contrary to the advice of his colleague, 
the President of the Council of Ministers, and firm against all his re- 
oe and remonstrances, this Minister has been the only one who 
showed great eagerness to appear in Parliament with the honours of a 
double Soden. He stuck fast to the College of Cuorgné, where, how- 
ever, his election broke down, and where he is in ballottaggio with the 
advocate Zerboglio, no very illustrious opponent. 

General Della Marmora has been despatched on a special mission to 
Berlin. His duty, according to the Jndépendunce Belge, is to convince 
the Prussian Cabinet that Italy has no designs on Germany, and that the 
surrender of Venetia by Austria is a necessity. 

It is reported that the Emperor of Austria has resolved to restore to 
Venetia its autonomy, and to place the Government in the hands of 
Italians resident at Venice. As the Emperor would lose the province in 
the following week, the report must be unfounded. 


Qustria.—The Emperor, it is reported, has finally made up his mind 
not to abolish the Concordat. A “restless atom” in the Times aftirms, 
that the surrender of Venetia would weaken Austria as regards Hun- 
gary. That kingdom now comprises two-fifths of the Empire, but with- 
out Venetia it would include three-fourths, and its influence would be 
irresistible. 
expenses is a proportion of the army large enough to keep Hungary in 
check. Austria, he contends, has received assurances from Germany 
which guarantee Italy to her, and which account for her recent relapse 
in the reactionary direction. On the other hand, the /ndépendance Belge 


| Denmark reduced for 


Venetia does not quite pay her expenses, but among her | 


announces that, ‘‘ We have received confirmation of our stutement of a | 


day or two ago, that a verbal communication had been made by Prince 
Metternich to M. Thouvenel, in which Austria declared that she should 
consider as a casus belli with Piedmont an attack by Garibaldi upon any 
point whatsoever of the Austrian territory. 


M. Thouvenel, in taking note of this declaration, observed that if in an 
eventuality such as that which Prince Metternich had referred to, the 
Austrian Government employed German Federal contingents, France 
would consider that fact a violation of the principle of non-interyen- 
tion.” 

Bungary.—The standing committee of the general assembly of the 
county of Gran have forwarded their answer to the Viennese rescript of 
the 10th of January. It is as bold as the Grand Remonstrance ; the 
committee, after asserting that “all Hungarian authorities are moved by 


It is added that Austria in | 
this communication expressed the wish to respect Lombardy, and that | 


love for their country, which for the last twelve years has merely vege- | 


tated,"’ and complaining of the “ high price” of justice, of official op- 


pression, and the sufferings inflicted on the patriots, continue in words as | 


noble as ever menaced a Kaiser. 

“The wrongs done to the Hungarian nation ‘ery aloud to Heaven’ 
(sind himmelschreiend). 

“The Hungarian Constitution is a thousand years old, and a thou- 
sand years have the Hungarians had to do battle in its defence. Such 
a prolonged struggle and the continual violation of our laws have made 
us distrustful. 

“ Your Majesty will not take offence that we speak openly. Tllus- 
trious Sir, we are as children who address a father. In the diploma of 
the 20th of October, reference is made to the Pragmatic Sanction, which 
was a bilateral contract. By the Pragmatic Sanction, your Majesty is 
as much bound to uphold the constitutional rights, privileges, and inde- 
pendence of the Hungarian nation as the nation is bound to be faithful to 
the King, and to recognize his hereditary rights. The diploma, how- 
ever, violates several of the rights guaranteed to the nation, rights which 
King Charles III. (the Emperor Charles VI.), your Majesty's ancestor, 
swore for himself and his successors to uphold. Your Majesty insists on 
the payment of the taxes, but they, in virtue of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
must be granted by the Dict. Illustrious King, there isa story relative 
to the levy of taxes by force of arms and without a grant from the Dict, 
and the point of it is, that King Francis I., your Majestry’s illustrious 


grandfather, said to the nation, * Doluit pateruo cordi nostro’—‘it pained | 
| prived of power to abolish slavery, that all the territories should be or- 


our paternal heart.’ ” 

They conclude by demanding that the Emperor shall reside in Hun- 
gary. All the countries have now reported, in answer to the Imperial 
rescript, and all insist on the Constitution of 1848. 


Prussia.—On the 30th of January, the Chamber replied to the 
King’s speech. The members approve the preparations made for a com- 
mercial treaty between France and the Zollverein, hope that constitu- 
tional Government will be restored to Hesse, and acknowledge the 
settlement of the Schleswig-Iolstein question to be a Prussian duty. 
The King, on the 31st, sent his reply to the First Chamber, repeating 
his anticipation of coming danger. 

“‘T have openly and distinctly explained the principles of my Govern- 
ment on assuming the Regency, and have stated what I wish to accom- 
plish. I will not break with the past, but I intend, when my convictions 
urge it upon me, to make improvements in the institutions of the 
country, as my father of glorious memory did in 1808, and as my late 
brother was also induced to do by the events in his epoch, 

“T have marked out before me the limit to which I can go, and I will 
strictly follow the course upon which I have decided. We must not 
conceal from one another that we are perhaps approaching troublous 


times. 
“Tn view of this probability, everything depends upon the country 
being, through its representatives, united to me. I hope, I desire, and I 





| population of 27,112,000 of freemen, 


= LS 
expect this. It is thus only that we shail be strong both at home ang 
abroad, and be able to await the future with confidence.” 


Grrmauy.—The Berlin Branch of the German National Association, 
on the 25th instant, passed the following resolutions :-— 

‘1. Prussia and Germany not united, as long as German territory ang 
German interests are not infringed upon, have no calling to take part 
in a war of Austria fur Venetiaa, and thereby lead to an aggression og 
the German frontier, for the defence of which the efficacious support of 
Austria cannot be counted upon. 

“2, Prussia, by accepting military action against Denmark, mug 
provide that not only are the rights of Holstein protected, but that the 
union of Holstein and Schleswig, founded on the rights of centuries, 
shall be reéstablished, and that a legal state of things shall be assured tg 
Holstein. 

«3. Im presence of the actual state of affairs in Europe, and especially 
of the concentrated military power of France, it is Prussia’s first 
to herself andto Germany to obtain immediately the unitary organiza. 
tion of the German Federal army under the command of Prussia, as algo 
the Convocation of a German Parliament within as short a delay ay 
»0ssible.”’ 

: This Association is forming affiliated societies throughout Germany. 

The Commission appointed by the Prussian Chamber to consider the 
reply to the Royal speech were advised by M. de Vincke to insert g 
paragraph affirming that the unity of Italy was the interest of Europe, 
The motion was lost by a majority of only one. 

The Preussische Zeitung (Ministerial) argues that the condition of 
Schleswig- Holstein is a disgrace to Germany, and that Prussia is 
enough to bring the Court of Denmark to reason. Holstein, Schleswig, 
and Jutland will, says the writer, be occupied by German troops, and 
defence to her marine. It is considered in Ger. 
many that the object of Swedish policy is the union of the Scandinaviag 
crowns ; and, with this object, the Swedes may assist their Danish al- 
lies. It must not be forgotten that the existing dynasty of Copen- 
hagen ends with the present King, and the “ legitimate” claim te 
Schleswig-Holstein rests with the family of its ancient Dukes. 


Denmark.—The Government has claimed the services of the whole 
mercantile marine, and of all medical men, and is building gunboats for 
the German rivers. 

Both Houses of the Danish Parliament have adopted an address to the 
throne, which ends with the following resolutions :— 

‘‘1,. That as little as the Danish people lay any claim to rule in Holsteia 
or Lauenburg, as little will they tolerate that the relation of Holstein 
and Lauenburg to the other parts of the monarchy shall be regulated in 
such a manner as to bring them into a state of dependency on the 
German Confederation ; and, 

‘2. That they are ready and willing to make any sacrifice to main- 
tain the constitutional and now existing union between the kingdom and 
Schleswig, and the fair, just, and lawful right of the Danish nationality 
in that duchy.” 

The address is being signed by the population. 

Ru55i18.—Three corps d’armée have been put in motion; one being 
to the frontier of Gallicia, and another to the Pruth. The reserves, 
amounting to 280,000 men, have been ordered to join, and great efforts 
are making to improve the Artillery and Cavalry. 


3 Jal,—An official announcement has been made of the pregnancy 
of the Queen. 

Another instalment of the Moorish indemnity, 40,000,000 reals, has 
been received. Cortes is occupied with a bill for the sale of all eclesias- 
tical property. 

Curkey.—The Sultan has definitively refused to extend the French 
occupation of Syria, 

Mnite® Statrs.—The convention of Louisiana has voted against 
seeession, after seizing the Federal forts. It seems probable that the 
convention was cxempt, in an unusual degree, from the mob authority 
now rampant in the South. It is asserted that the Mean Whites are 
completely masters in the Southern States, that the slaveholders have been 
taxed sixteen dollars a year for each slave, that the minute men live oa 
the plantations at free quarters, that loans are forced from the rich, that 
a reign of terror has been established, that food is high and searce, and 
that the Democracy looks to a division of land and slaves, Just as the 
five States seceded, the decennial census was completed. It showss 
and 3,878,000 slaves; oF 

40,990,000 in all, against 23 millions in1851. The total White increase 
is at the rate of 35 per cent, and Black increase only 20, The gross in- 
crease of the slaves has been 669,487. In two States, South Carolina 
and Mississippi, the slaves arein the majority. Mr. Seward, Secretary 
of State clect, in a great speech in the Senate, has proposed that the 
| Fugitive Slave Laws should be modified, that Congress should be de- 


ganized into two States, slave and free; that invasions of Slave States 
should be punishable by Federal laws, that the Pacific Railway should 
be constructed. ‘These proposals will, it is said, be rejected at once by 
the Planting States; but they render the Border States, Kentucky, Tea- 
nessee, Virginia, Delaware, and Maryland, doubtful. 

The Committee of the New York Senate appointed to consider the coa- 
| dition of Federal Relations, have reported against the right of secession, 
| but recommended compromise on the basis of the division of the entire 
| territory of the Union, not already organized, into two States, one free, 
| and the other slave. A similar Committee in Virginia has also repor 
| in favour of this compromise. Mr. Crittenden, author of this “ basis, 
has severely censured the South, and declared that the State he repre- 
sents (Kentucky) must adhere to the Union, 

$ulia.—The mail of the 25th of December brings unpleasant intelli- 
gence. The long drought of 1860 seriously injured the wheat erop, 40 
the population of Agra, Meerut, and Rohil Khund are suffering from famine. 
So extensive and terrible is the distress, that upwards of a million ster 
ling (one-fourth of the land revenue) will a won the 
deficit by just that amount. Government is ing forw supplies 
but the a cote it is stated, can no longer pay for them, and hundreds of 
thousands must be taken on to the publie works, already half stopped 
600,000/. are to be spent in Meerut alone. This quantity of labour will 
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be partially thrown away, from the absence of skilled overseers to direct 
the labourers. Trade in the North-west is almost at a stand, and fears 
gre entertained for 1861. The peasantry have eaten their seed corn, and 
ge throwing up their lands. ; 

A large public meeting has been held in Calcutta, to denounce the 

t. The meeting was addressed, for the first time since the 
putiny, by Natives as well as Europeans, who unanimously agreed to 
ition Parliament. The petition has been published in Parliament, 
denounces the increase of the home expenditure, and the grant to 
the family of sere. The remedies suggested are, to compel the Secre- 
tary to consult e Government of India before allowing new expendi- 
ture, to permit members of the Indian Council to sit in Parliament, and 
tpopen the Legislative Council to independent citizens. The first de- 
is opposed to the first principles of our constitution. The Secre- 
tary’s power, like his responsibility, cannot be fettered. The second will 
be rejected, and the third will be of no use as regards home expenditure. 
What is wanted is that Parliament should enforce the responsibility of 
the Indian, as it does that of the Foreign Secretary. 

Despatches have been published, conceding to all Hindoo princes 
above the rank of Jaghirdar—i. e., all whose tenure is independent of 
gervice—the right of adoption. In a despatch, dated Simla, in April, 

Canning reviews the whole question, The principles and policy 
ofthe Government, he contends, are alike contradictory. Different 
inciples are laid down on each new occasion, till all the Princes feel 
continued existence of their houses is threatened by the 
absence of public law. He would lay down a distinct principle, and 
principle, he contends, should be the universal right of adoption. 
The native Principalities acted during the mutinies as breakwaters, and 
the British Government has already more territory than it can manage 
or garrison. The feeling of the Princes was shown by the excessive 
delight of the sovereigns who, in 1859, received the right of adoption as 
an individual concession. Mussulman Princes, who have no law of 
adoption, should be allowed to settle the succession by selection from 
among collaterals, Sir Charles Wood, in July, sanctioned all the proposals 
of the Governor-General, reserving always the *‘ rights of primogeniture.” 

The new Indian loan of 3,000,000/. has been advertised. Tenders 
will be received on Friday next, the 8th February. ‘The terms involve 
a deposit of 2 per cent at once, 18 per cent on Friday, the 15th of Febru- 
ary, 20 per cent on the 12th of March, 30 per cent on the 9th of April, 
and 30 per cent on the 10th of May, 1861. Those who choose may sub- 
scribe in full. Forms of application may be obtained of Mr. H. Scott, 
16, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 

China.—Lord Elgin has opened the Yang-tse-Kiang up to Chin- 
keang; but it is supposed the navigation of the river beyond that point 
will be under some restrictions, such 1s compulsory payment of dutics 
on passing Chinkeang. 

The 3lst, 67th, and 60th Regiment of Indian cavalry, two batteries of 
—. some sappers, and Land Transport Corps, are encamped at Tien- 
tsin. The troops are distributed through the town in houses hired for | 
them. The remainder of the army marched for Shanghai between the 
Ist and 7th of November. ‘The command of the garrison is intrusted to | 
ate Stavely, C.B. The Taku forts are occupied by a detachment 
of the 31st. There are complaints of want of warm clothing, which | 
a the men into taking their discharge under the Limited Service 

§auaita.—The New Ministry appears determined to put the West | 
Indies Encumbered Estates Act, passed six years ago, into operation. | 
Half the property in the island is cumbered with rights, which render it | 
worthless and prohibit enterprise. It is calculated that a Parliamentary | 
title will induce capitalists to speculate in these estates, and, perhaps, to 
grew cotton, for which plant the soil is peculiarly adapted. 














Misrellaurons. 
Lord Palmerston has issued the usual circular to his supporters, urging 
to be present in their places on Tuesday, the 5th of February. | 

The missive is not in any way remarkable. 

Mr. Charles Paget, Member for Nottingham, will second the Address, 
which Sir Edward Colebrooke will move. 
_ It is confidently stated that the Bankruptcy Dill will be introduced 
into the House of Commons on the first night of the Session. 

One of the offices held by the late Lord Dalhousie was that of Lord 
Clerk Register of Scotland. He has proved to be the last, for the Go- 
Yernment have resolved to abolish the place. 


The Dean and Chapter of Worcester formally elected Dr. Philpott, 
Master of St Catherine’s College, Cambridge, as Bishop of the diocese, on 
Wednesday. Dr. Philpott was chaplain to the Prince Consort. 





“It is notified now,” says the Army and Navy Gazette, “ to all officers 
ying for leave to Mh on the Continent, whether for pleasure or for 
study of their profession, that they will not be permitted to volunteer 

mix themselves up in any way with the forces or auxiliaries of any 
power, so long as they hold a commission from the British 
cown.” The war in South Italy, we suppose, has led to this order. 

Mr, W. Daven Bromley, in the Zimes, mentions a remarkable 

fact, intended to show the unwillingness of the parish authorities to afford 
the _ relief during the severe weather— 

“In a rich parish the aceredited agent of our society informed me that 

the Poor-law authorities had refused relief where it clearly ought to have 
given. Acting on my advice, hv next day appeared with the appli- 
‘ants themselves before the authorities, and asked them, notebook in hand, 
reason for refusal. They looked at him, at each other, hesitated, 
Vavered, and—relieved them !—150 persons. What does thisprove? That 
law by which the starving man is entitled to be kept alive is evaded, 
that in many cases it requires a powerful interest to enable him to en- 
his right to existence.”’ 
During the past year there has been a profit of 250/. on the working 
of the reformatory hulk, Akbar, at Liverpool; a profit of 2887, on the 

. of the girls’ reformatory ; and a loss on the farm held by the 
. 1 Reformatory Association at Newton, of 374/., but against this 
410 be set farm-stock worth 200/. Since the introduction of the refor- 
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| held at Willis’s Rooms on the 16th of that month, at one a’clock. 


matory system, crime in Lancashire has decreased 44 per cent. ; juvenile 
crime all over the United Kingdom, 35 per cent., and adult crime 1} per 
cent. 

The Court of Queen's Bench, on Wednesday, discharged the rule nisi 
granted on Mr. Sylvester, Coroner of Wilts. The effect of this decision 
is to prevent a second coroner’s inquest on the death of the child sup- 
posed to have been murdered at Road. The decision is obviously sound, 
as the charge of corruption against the Coroner utterly broke down, but 
it involves a failure of justice almost unprecedented in England. Mur- 
ders have remained undiscovered before now, but we cannot recall a case 
in which, while suspicion was confined to a single house, inquiry was 
suspended by defects of form, ‘The murder, it seems certain, was com- 
mitted by some one of Mr. Kent's household, but the actual criminal 
must remain undiscovered till accident or remorse reveals his name. 
Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to remember that, as more than one person 
must be aware of the truth, the murderer, however callous to remorse, 
must at least drag out an existence embittered by incessant terror. 

The Earl of Carlisle returned to Dublin, on Monday, from a visit to this 
country. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Harry St. George Ord, R.E., at present Governor of 
Dominica, is to succeed Brevet-Colone! Freeman Murray, as Governor and 
Commander-in-chief at Bermuda. 

Mr. Turnbull, a Roman Catholic, was a year and a half ago, appointed 
Calenderer of the Foreign State Papers. Immediately, he was assailed b 
the Protestant Alliance and other societies of a like kind, who argued on his 
unfitness for the task, and imputed to him improper conduct. Mr. Turn- 
bull, wearied out, has resigned, and Sir John Romilly has accepted his re- 
signation ** with much regret,’’ and accompanied it by an eulogy on Mr, 
Turnbull's character and fitness, and a rebuke to his ‘* persecutors,’ 

The officers and crew of the war-ship Sanspareil, moved by the cries of 
distress from Coventry, have contributed a day’s pay to the fund Lord 
Leigh is raising to relieve the weavers. Jack Tar is still the same, No de- 
generation there, 


Earl de Grey and Ripon has intimated te commanders of Volunteer om 
that, with a view of promoting as much as possible a knowledge of the rifle 
among all classes of Volunteers, he will be prepared, after the Ist of April, 
1861, to sanction the gratuitous issue of rifle ammunition to Volunteer corps. 
His lordship does not intend that this grant should be in addition to the 
quantity already allowed to be purchased by corps, but that the difference 
between the proportion issued gratis and the quantity which has hitherto 
been allowed to rifle corps may be continued to be issued to them at cost 
price. 

The February general meeting of the National Rifle Association will be 
Lord 
Herbert of Lea, Secretary of State for War, and president of the Association, 
will preside. 

Sir Robert Peel, who made himself notorious by his opposition to the 
Rifle Volunteer movement, has become a convert now that it is successful, 
He has courageously given 100/. to the Staffordshire Rifle Association. 

The sword of La Tour d’ Auvergne, “le premier grenadier de France,” 
whose name is still on the roll of his regiment, and called over with the 
rest, has been given to Garibaldi. 


Francis North, Earl of Guilford, the renowned pluralist, and principal in 
the great scandal of St. Cross, of which he was Master, has just died. Up 
to 1850, he derived no less than 6000/. a year from the fat things of the 
Church,; holding four rectories and other preferments, and deriving suffi- 
cient money from St. Cross to pay off the mortgages on his ancestral castle 
near Dover. He was the eldestson of the brother of the Lord North, and 
all his family were well cared for. 

Mr. Macgregor Laird, well known in connexion with African exploration, 
a comrade of Edward Lander, died on Sunday. He sent two expeditions to 
Africa at his own expense, which were completely successful, 

Lieutenant Nares, of the Royal Navy, has successfully applied the kite 
to the purpose of saving life on the coast. The kite has been used before, 
but only with one line, Lieutenant Nares uses two. One attached to the 
kite as usual, the other fastened to the right angle of the kite. Thus, a 
stranded ship can pass a life-line ashore by sending up a kite, and when it 
has passed over the beach or cliff, hauling in the second line 8o as to pull it 
it down to the earth. He also attaches his line to a carrier in the water, 
by which a hawser can be sent ashore. He has presented the invention to 
the Shipwrecked Fisherman's Society ; and, in addition, fifty guineas 
awarded to him for the invention. 

The Danish Diet sanctioned on Monday the government contract from the 
18th of December, 1860, with Mr. Peto, relative to the railway through Fin- 
land, the east coast of Jutland, from Aalborg, to the South Schleswig Rail- 
way, and from Aarhuss towards the West coast. 

The Reverend Dr. Giles, curate of Perivale, sold a leaden coffin, found by 
the sexton, when digging a new grave. Dr. Giles, with the consent of the 
rector, sold the old lead, to pay the expense of putting up the tablet on the 
coffin in the church, and reverently reburied the human remains. The 
churchwarden indicted the curate for felony, but the Brentford magistrates 
decided that they had no jurisdiction. 

A man, who distrusted all the Glasgow banks, deposited his savings, 66/., 
under the turf in Glasgow Green. When he wanted it, he could not find it, 
and applied for permission to dig for it. Permission was granted; and, 
after three days’ labour, the money was found. ‘Then the police retained 
it to make inquiries, 

The mortality of the last week of cold weather was very great, 1926, 
Last week, the deaths were 1783, an excess of 463 over the calculated ave- 
rage. One death from frost bite is recorded. 

From the Custom-house returns of the French Empire for the past year, 
1860, we learn that England has received from France the following very 
respectable contribution to the comforts of the perfidious Albionites, to wit, 
64 millions and a half of kilograms weight butter; 151,686,000 eggs, the 
produce of 40,000 French hens; 11,000,381 gallons of wine ; 431 quintals 
cubic measure of vegetable substances ; 350,000 pairs of boots and shoes ; 
7 million pairs of gloves. 


It is understood that Mr. Gladstone has abandoned his attempt to extract 
double income-tax from the holders of Indian securities. According wa 
notice from the Inland Revenue Office, it now appears that the opinion both 
of the Attorney and Solicitor-General is, that the double tax cannot be en- 
forced, and the claim has accordingly been given up. The amounts already 
deducted will, of course, haye to be refunded.— Zimes City Article. 
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A movement is in progress for the restoration of the old and picturesque 
Market-cross of Edinburgh, which was removed from its situation on the 
High Street above a century ago, and the destroyers of which are the sub- 
ject of the “‘ minstrel’s malison ” in Scott’s poem of ‘* Marmion.” 


t ry 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 
It is announced that, owing to the very dangerous illness of a member 
of the family of his Grace the Archbishop of cameras the meeting of 
the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury on Wednesday next, 


will only be pro forma, and that due notice will be given of the further 
meeting of that body for business. 


Gossip still prates of a speedy cessation of hostilities at Gaeta. A tele- 
gram from Genoa, of January 31, states that the Gazette di Genoa pub- 
lishes a letter dated off Gaeta, January 28, stating that a French des- 
patch boat had brought a letter to General Cialdini, containing a letter 
from the Emperor of the French for King Francis II., counselling the 
King to cease his resistance in order to save himself the humiliation of 
a capitulation. 

The letter brought by the flag of truce, which was sent from Gaeta on 
the 28th of January to Admiral Persano, was supposed to have contained 
a reply to the Emperor's letter. 

The fire of the besiegers had caused great devastation in Gaeta. The 
Italian fleet had been increased by one vessel of war and one frigate. 


The Esperanza of Madrid states that the Infante Don Juan has de- 
cided on relinquishing his pretensions to royal rights, reserving only the 
eventuality of his being elected by universal suffrage. This is the Don 
Juan who has supplied the newspapers of late with a series of mani- 
festoes. 

The Ost Deutsche Post of Vienna, of the 27th of January, repeats a 
rumour to the effect that, “on account of the general situation of the 
country, the Government;has decided on convoking the ‘ representation’ 
of the empire before the meeting of the provincial Diets. The repre- 
sentation of the Empire—no matter whether it is called Council of the 
Empire or General Diet—will be elected directly by the people in such a 
way as that the different nationalities shall be faithfully represented. In 
forming the electoral districts, regard will be had both to the number of 
the population and the amount of taxes paid. A deputy is to be elected 
for every 60,000 souls, so that the number of representatives will 
probably be 350 or 400, and it is added that the representation will be 
convoked in the month of April. Such is the rumour current, but the 

robability is that it refers to projects which have not yet been matured. 
at, however, is certain is, that the representation will be chosen by 
direct election in the Sclavonian and German provinces,” 


The Gazette de France has had the courage to protest against the new 
law insisting on the non-abridgment of the Parliamentary reports. “ In 
what country,” it asks, “‘ with the exception of France, does a legislation 
exist, which prohibits the press from analysing the speeches of the depu- 
ties of the country, to quote them separately from the whole report of 
the sitting at which they have been delivered, to express an opinion on 
the good things or the errors they contain? Surely such a legislation 
exists neither in England, our ally, nor in Spain, nor at Naples, nor at 
Turin, nor in the Ionian Islands, nor in the United States, nor in Prussia, 
nor in Austria. We have seen how energetically the Ost Deutsche Post 
pronounced its opinion on the speeches delivered in the Austrian Reichs- 
rath. But then it is true we are Frenchmen, not Austrian, and we are 
in the enjoyment of laws passed not by the Austrian Chambers, but by 
the French Senate.” 


The National Intelligencer has published a memorandum which 
General Scott, the veteran Commander-in-chief of the United States 
army, wrote on the 29th of October last. The following extract pos- 
sesses an almost prophetic character— 

“* From a knowledge of our Southern population, it is my solemn con- 
viction that there is some danger of an early act of rashness preliminary to 
secession, viz.,] the seizure of some or all of the following posts—Forts 
Jackson and St. Philip, in the Mississippi, below New Orleans, both with- 
out garrisons; Fort Morgan, below Mobile, without a garrison; Forts 
Pickens and M‘Ree, Pensacola harbour, with an insufficient garrison for 
one; Fort Pulaski, below Savannah, without a garrison; Forts Moultrie 
and Sumter, Charleston harbour, the former with an insufficient garrison, 
and the latter without any; and Fort Monroe, Hampton Roads, without a 
sufficient garrison. In my opinion, all these works should be immediately 
so garrisoned, as to make any attempt to take any one of them by surprise 
or coup de main ridiculous. 

“* With the army faithful to its allegiance, and the navy probably equally 
so, and with a Federal Executive for the next twelve months of firmness 
and moderation, which the country has a right to expect—moderation being 
an element of power not less than firmness—there is good reason to hope 
that the danger of secession may be made to pass away without one conflict 
of arms, one execution, or one arrest for treason.”’ 

Had Mr. Buchanan taken the advice of men like General Scott and 
General, Wool, he would have been saved from the humiliating position 
in which he is now placed, and might have stayed secession. 








Stock ExcHANGE, Frrmpay AFTERNOON. 

The Consol Market opened with firmness on Monday morning, and soon 
experienced un advance of 4 per cent. The first transactions for Money 
were at 913 91}, and the closing quotations were 91} 91§ for Money, and 
91§ 91} for Account. On Tuesday there was an additional rise of nearly } 
per cent, since when increased buoyancy has been manifest, and some large 
transactions have been entered into, both for February and March Accounts ; 
the last quotation for the latter is 91} 913, after being ‘‘ buyers” at 913. 
A further improvement of } per cent took place today, viz., from 91} to of 
The Market is not quite so firm at the close, leaving off 92 ‘* buyers’’ only. 
Money has been in good demand at full rates, but without creating any 
material pressure. The improved tone of the market is owing mainly to 
more favourable advices from America and higher prices from the Paris 
Bourse, together with the absence of any particular adverse news from the 
Continent. Tenders for the New 3,000,000/. Indian Loan are to be sent 
in not later than Friday the 8th of February. The Five per Cent India 
Stock has been negotiated today at 99}, 99, and 998; the Debentures (1858) 








at 958 and Ditto (1859) at 95}. Bank Stock leaves off 232 234; 
and New Three per Cents, 91392. Money on Government Securities hy 


been about 5} per cent all the week. 


A large amount of business has been transacted in Foreign securities, anj 
prices rule at higher figures in nearly all cases. The chief dealings 
taken place in Mexican, in which Stock an advance of 2 per cent has 
established, leaving off this afternoon, 233 24; Peruvian Stocks have lik, 
wise risen, and are quoted for the Four-and-a-half - Cent, 96 97; 


Three per Cent, 73} 74}; the Uribarren, 80 82; an 


the Dollar 


78 80; Buenos Ayres, 9395; Ditto Three per Cent, 29 30; Venezue 
21 22; Ditto One-and-a-half per Cent, 11 12; Grenada Active, 15 jg 
Ditto Deferred, 5} 6; Chilian Four-and-a-half per Cent, 83 84; Ditto giz 
rCent, 101 103; Turkish Six per Cent have advanced to 71 714; and th 
ew Ditto to 563 57}, with a good market; Brazilian, 85 86; Russian Fiy, 
per Cent, 103} 104}; Ditto Three per Cent, 60 61; Victor Emmanu¢, 
92 93; Sardinian, 82 83; Spanish, 47} 48; Ditto Deferred, 40} 403; Diy, 


Certificates, 5h 
Foreign Rai 
tendency is apparent all round. 


52. 
way Shares have been rather more active, and an improyj 
Northern of France, 374 38}; Midi 


21; Lombardo-Venetian, 14 dis.; Paris and Lyons, 36 36}; Paris an 
Strasbourg, 23 24; Luxembourg, 6} 63; Sambre and Meuse, 5} 53; Bay 
Indian, 97 98; Great Indian Peninsula, 94 95; Madras, 91} 92}; Bombay 


and Baroda, 91} 92}. 


In English Railways, a brisk business has been passing, and quotation 
generally exhibit considerably higher figures. Caledonian Stock is fin 
98 98}; London and Brighton, ex div., 113$ 114}; London and South. 
Western, 94 941; London and North-Western, 100g 1003 ; Lancashire anj 
Yorkshire, 115} 1163; and Great Western firm at 73 73{. The fortnightly 
settlement took ag F pm y, and passed over without difficulty. South. 


Eastern and Dover, 


} and 863; Great Northern, 112 114; Ditto A stock, 


107 108; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 53} 543 ; Berwick, 104} 105; 
North British, 65} 66. The markets are quiet at the close this afternoon, 
It appears, from a report of the Red Sea Telegraph Company, that Govern. 
ment do not feel bound to pay the interest due until the undertaking is in 
real working order. The shares declined 2} per share today, but afterwards 
recovered 1/. and close 15} 16}. Ocean Marine Shares have bean pressed 


1b 1 


for sale, and leave off 3} 3}; Universal, 1} 1g; Thames and Mersey, 
é. 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 30th day of Jan. 1861. 


S8UE DEPARTMENT. 


1 
Notes lesued ...sscesceeeeesse£25,317 660 


£25,317 ,660 


Government Debt ......... «+ £11,015,)00 
Other Securities..........++ ++ 3,659,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion ........ 9,5€0,.27 
Silver Bullion,......++++ coves 1,282,568 
—_—— 

£25,317 60 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital. ........£14,553,000 
Rest 








seecceceece ecccececcesee 3,370,828 
Public Depoaits* ......+..++ + 3,581,447 
Other Deposits ......-+++++ « 12,587,039 
Beven Daysand other Bills . 633,428 

£34,725,742 


Government Securities(inclu- 
ding Dead WeightAnnuity). £8,447 40 








Other Securities...... eocececes 20,1718 
NOtOS, .ccececesscvecseece eees 5,332,200 
Gold and Silver Coin ......... 7740 

£34,725, 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Kanks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div, Acct, 





BI 
On the 11th of January, at Veitch’s H 


court, of a daughter, stillborn, 


RTHA, 
otel, Edinburgh, the Lady Henrietta d’Ey- 


On the llth of January, at Horton Manor, Bucks, Lady Yardley, of a daughter, 

On the llth of January, at Kilmington Rectory, near Frome, the Wife of the 
Reverend Henry Fox Strangways, of a daughter. 

On the 12th of January, at 11, Nottingham Place, the Wife of Colonel Birch 


Reynardson, C.B., of a son. 


On the 22d of January, at 10, Grosvenor Place, the Honourable Mrs. Thoms 


Henry Burroughes, of a son. 


On the 22d of fJanuary, at Osidge, Southgate, the Wife of Major C. J. Gibb, 


Royal Engineers, of a son. 


On the 27th of January, at Grey Abbey, the Lady Charlotte Montgomery, of + 


son. 


On the 29th of Januar~, at 17, Eaton Place South, the Honourable Mrs, Charles 


Spring Rice, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 24th of December, 1860, at Colombo, Ceylon, Wilmot, fifth son of the late 
Thomas Cave-Browne-Cave, Esq., of Repton Lodge, and grandson of the late Sir 
Wm. Cave-Browne-Cave, Bart., to Marie Annie, youngest child of the late Wo. 
Skinner, Esq., of Calcutta, and granddaughter of the late Major-General Sir Be 


bert Rollo Gillespie, K.C.B 


On the 8th of January, at the Catholic Church of Our Lady and St. Joseph, 
Kingsland, Patrick Joseph Connel Flynn, Esq., of the Military Store Department, 
Tower, to Mary Jane, second surviving daughter of John Bernard Locke, Esq., and 
niece of the late Joseph Locke, Esq., M.P’. for Honiton. 

On the 22d of January, at Burton, Westmorland, the Reverend Chas. James 
Satterthwaite, incumbent of Disley, Cheshire, to Victoria Susan, fifth daughter 6: 
Edmund George Hornby, Esq., of Dalton Hall, near Burton, 

On the 23d of January, at East Ravendale, Lincolnshire, Captain Stewart A. 
Cleeve, 51st (King’s Own) Light Infantry, and Brigade-Major to the Queen’ 
British Troops, Bombay, youngest surviving son of the late Colonel Cleeve, Roy# 
Artillery, to Maria, eldest daughter of the late John Mush, of Scarborough, in the 


county of York, Esq. 


On the 24th January, at Wimborne Minster, Major Mulock, H.M.’s 70th Regi- 
ment, to Julia Florentia, only child of the late Lieutenant John Leigh Doyle Sturt, 
H.M.’s Bengal Engineers, and granddaughter of the late Sir Robert Sale, G.C.B. 

DEATHS, — 

On the 22d November, at Allahabad, in the 50th year of his age, after a service ® 
30 years, Colonel Benjamin Ricky, commanding H.M.’s 48th Regiment, deeply 
gretted by his brother officers and friends. 

On the 6th of January, at Malaga, of cholera morbus, Joseph William Noble, Esq, 
M.B., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and M.P. for Leicester, aged 63. 

On the 12th January, at Graetrath, the Ober Medicinal Rath and Hofrath, Dr, de 
Leuw, oculist to his Majesty the King of Hanover. 

On the 15th January, at Paris, Emily Baronne de Delmar, in her 64th year. 

On the 16th January, at Geneva, Professor I. P. Maunoir, M.D., aged 92. 

On Friday, the I8th January, at his house, in Walcot Place, Lambeth, Peter Deans, 
Esq., late Assistant-Accountant and Comptroller-General of Inland Revenue. 

On the 19th January, at Torquay, Adelaide, the Wife of Lieutenant-General the 


Honourable Thomas Ashburnham, C.B 


At Burlingham, on Thursday, the 24th January, Phebe Porter, eldest da ter 
of the late Thomas Chinnall Perter, Esq., of Burlingham, in the county of Wor 
cester and Fulham, in the county of Middlesex, < 

On the 22d January, at Cheltenham, aged sixty-eight, Elizabeth Catherine, 
Relict of the late Lieutenant-General Alexander Cosby Jackson, of her Majesty* 


Forces, 


On the 23d January, at Torquay, Elizabeth, second daughter of the late Admiral 


Wetherall, 


On the 23d January, at Homefield House, Heavitree, Kate E. Howard, Wife of 
the Reverend W. W. Howard, H.M.’s Inspector of Schools, and daughter 
Honourable John M‘Hutchin, late Clerk of the Rolls, Castletown, Isle of Man. 

On the 22d January, the Honourable Mrs. Gwynne, Widow of the late T. H. 
Gwynne, Esq., and daughter of George, 13th Viscount Hereford. 

At 18, Onslow Square, the Right Honourable Isabella Helena, Dowager Lady 


Harris, aged 57. 


On the 27th January, at No. 1, Surbiton Crescent, Surbiton Park, Surrey, aged 


52, Mac-Gregor Laird, Esq., late cf Clarendon Terrace, Brighton, and formerly 


Black heath, 
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~ TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PROBABILITIES OF WAR, 

Tue conviction that a general war is approaching gains ground 
in the European mind, Kings with exhausted treasuries may 
continue to hope against hope ; and diplomatists, hardened to 
alarms by half a century of peace, may fancy the questions at 
issue sti within the resources of their craft. But the judgment 
of statesmen and the instinct of the populace are for once in ac- 
cord, and from Odessa to the Orkneys, Europe is in arms. Of the 
five Powers who, since 1815, have claimed the rigit to enforce 
tranquillity in the world, there is not one which is not openly pre- 

ring for a war. France, it is true, “ never arms, but her navy 
is increased at menacing speed, and her army is already at its 
highest level. Austria has risked or incurred bankruptcy rather 
than reduce her active force. Prussia demands the military con- 
trol of Germany, and her King calls on his people for “‘ sacrifices, 
to reinvigorate her military strength. Russia has three armies 
in motion as we write. Finally England, detesting war, and 
hankering always for economy, is raising her navy up to fighting 
point, | levying taxes for national defence. When shells cost 
5l. a piece, nations do not arm without a reason, and only fanatics will 
pronounce the general consensus of Europe a caprice. With Europe 
openly in preparation, with the Revolution foot to foot with its 
antagonists, with the new “ idea of nationalities seething in 
every corner, the probability of war admiis of little speculation, 
The problem to be resolved is rather the time for which it ean be 
postponed. There are sanguine minds who still believe that 1861 
may be a year of armed truce rathe r than hostilities, and we pro- 

se to examine the grounds of their conclusion, 

They have some substantial grounds for their pleasing expecta- 
tion, ‘The immediate provocation to an outbreak, the projected 
attack of Italy on Venetia, may possibly be averted. The result 
of the Italian elections has replaced the initiative in the hands of 
Count Cavour, and the Italian Premier is believed to be in favour 
of another year of preparation. ‘The artillery of Picdmont is not 
yet equal to an attack on the Quadrilateral, and the Army of the 
South has to be restored from the beginning. Garibaldi, how- 


ever hostile to delay, may bow to the united voice of the repre- | 


sentatives of Italy. The Hungarians, utterly discontented as 
they are, may still prefer to wait rather than peril the certainty 
of success. The quarrel for Schleswig-Holstein may be resumed 
at any moment, and the Germans must soon be aware of the risk of 
precipitation. France, though immensely powerful, has still 
some preparations to complete. The frégates blindées are not yet 


off the stocks, and only a portion of the army is provided with | 


weapons of precision. It may be doubted, too, despite her enor- 
mous expenditure, whether the materiél yet collected is adequate 
to the incredible requirements of modern campaigning, on the scale 
involved by a European war. Three of the Great Powers have 
the keenest interest in the maintenance of peace. The Govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg, with its finances in disorder, its 
army unpaid, its serfs expectant of their freedom, will scarcely 
risk war for any object less dear than the tranquillity of Po- 
land. The Emperor of Austria has the gravest reason to 
believe that the first shock of conflict will call the Hungarians to 
arms, and for objects other than the safety of his throne. The 
Cabinet of Vienna, too, though it still finds money for materiél, 
is well aware that its credit is exhausted, that war must be sup- 
ported by means as fatal as revolution. England, with her cot- 
ton trade in danger, new trades opening in the far East, her fleet 
scarcely manned, and nothing to gain by any conceivable Conti- 
nental contest, must throw her powerful weight into the scale of 
ace. Above all, the whole tendency of events for forty years 
been to make a general disturbance the most terrible of cala- 
mities. War is no longer a game which kings can play at. 
There is not a State in Europe, save England, which two years of 
war on the scale predicted would not reduce to bankruptey. 
There is not a State in Europe without a powerful class passion- 
ately interested in the maintenance of peace. War, if it does 


break out, will be waged in defiance of the wishes of the Kings, | 


the interests of commerce, and of the advice of that civilized 
nillion who are supposed throughout Europe ultimately to rule. 
The hope of a postponement of the conflict, we have said, is not 


without foundation, but yet we fear the balance of evidence is | 
If the caprice of kings has ceased to be a 


upon the other side. 
cause of war, the passions of nations have become infinitely more 
dangerous, The King of Prussia may be convinced that Schles- 
wig can wait, but who is to convince the North Germans? Count 
avour may be willing to organize Naples before he strives for 
Venetia, and even Garibaldi may concede the time essential to 
secure artillery, But who is to restrain the Hungarians, smart- 
ing with the sense at once of oppression and disappointment ? 
ey may, as we have said, wait, but the probabilities are all on 
the other side. Austria can scarcely be weaker than she now is. 
Russia, their ultimate adversary, repairs her strength with every 
day’s delay. The people are at last united, and their leaders are 
pushing the Kaiser on to measures which will at once compel and 
ustify insurrection. Even the moderate Hungarians may well be- 
eve that it is in their power to precipitate a crisis ; that war once 
» Louis Napoleon dare not, and the Italians will not, abstain 
from taking advantage of their long-sought opportunity. Any 
spark in the magazine will, it is admitted, produce an explosion, 
in Schleswig-Holstein, in Hungary, and in Italy, there are 
Sparks it may be impossible to tread out. Nor are the in- 


terests of the Powers in peace so strong as sanguine reasoners 
affirm. ‘The state of armed preparation now maintained is 
financially as fatal as a war. Even England is paying taxes on a 
war budget. It may be doubted whether Austria would not be 
actually relieved by a war which would enable her statesmen to 
cast moderation to the winds, levy money wherever money can be 
obtained, and abandon the harassing effort to seem to Europe 
solvent. Austria is not governed by financiers, and soldiers are 
not likely to forget that victory would terminate this among 
other embarrassments. One great victory in Italy, and the 
Hungarians must postpone once more the termination of their 
‘contest of a thousand years.” Russia may want no war, but 
any rising of the nationalities involves the one poiut for which 
Russia will encounter any risk. Even in France, there is a 
murmur at taxation which may hurry the Emperor into action. 
He would be stronger next year, but he is strong enough even 
now to give him a fairchance of success in any continental eam- 
paign. Though patient, he can spring suddenly, and his oppor- 
tunitics are not often missed. Any armed movement in Europe 
against Denmark, or Venetia, or Hungary, must, unless he aa 
resign his position as moderator of the revolution, bring him into 
the field ; and we need scarcely say, France cannot move on any 
| pretext into Germany, without producing an European war, 
If the general situation is unfavourable to prolonged peace, 
| the facts of the day, and the rumours which are only half un- 
| derstood facts, are still more ominous of war. The King of a 
| great military State openly expects a war, involving its inde- 
| pendence. All armaments in Irance are directed towards a 
| definite date, early in the coming spring. The reaction in Austria 
suggests promises of active support trom Germany, while the 
| Emperor of the French, it is affirmed and denied, has declared that 
| assistance will be his casus belli. Thereare signs, too, that the great 
| moderating force at the Tuileries, the influence of England, has 
not been exerted to averta war. ‘The French foree in China has not 
| been withdrawn, The army of occupation in Syria is neither rein- 
forced nor recalled. The French squadrons all over the world 
show no sign of concentration. ‘There are no signal purchases of 
| coal for the East—all signs which must precede by months an open 
rupture with a power whose dominion, as lozzo di Borgo wrote, 
‘**has the whole earth for its basis.” If these indications are cor- 
rectly interpreted, the Emperor is ready, for it is only against 
England that further preparation is required. Finally, there is 
apparent in men’s minds a sense of expectation, a feverish restless- 
ness, Which always precedes explosion, Men will bear anything 
sooner than protracted suspense, and influential classes are not 
wanting who will rush on any fate, rather than endure the pro- 
tracted agony to which they ure exposed, It is but a balance of 
probabilities, but the balance, we submit, declines perceptibly to 
the side of immediate war, 

How far an European struggle must involve Great Britain, 
must be the subject of a future consideration. 





} 
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MR. BRIGHT ON RETRENCHMENT. 

Mr. Brient has every qualification for an English demagogue, 
except one. He can never understand the English people. Brave, 
brawny, and a born orator, he has just that contempt for facts 
which is necessary to make rhetoric effective with amob. Always 
appealing to the mass, he still retains that hearty scorn of the 
people, without which even a Jacobin may be hampered by his 
sympathies. He tells them that they alone deserve power, and 
that they are fools, always gulled by a lying press and a corrupt 
administration, But with all these splendid advantages, appa- 
rent frankness and real cynicism, audacity in assertion, and un- 
equalled flow of words, he cannot comprehend the people he de- 
sires to rouse. He is a lecturer who preaches teetotalism just 
when the fainting wretch wants only brandy to revive. His hardest 
blows are always struck just as his adversary slips beyond his 
reach. His most popular appeals are always made just when the 
popular ery is for the hour suspended. The English middie class 
has an habitual dislike of soldiers, so he attacks the Army just 
| as the middle class has taken to soldiering. Parliamentary Re- 
| form is usually popular, so Mr. Bright urges a broad scheme just 
as the people haveresolved that it is safer to wait awhile. Eeco- 
nomy is a natural ery in England, so he demands retrenchment 
just when the nation feels that for the moment liberality is the 
only wisdom. When the ery comes, as it inevitably will, Mr. 
Bright will be arguing for the expenditure of millions on the 
education of the poor. He selects a moment when Europe is 
trembling on the verge of war to express his full confidence on 
peace, and Birmingham as the place to denounce expenditure in 
rifles. There is, in truth, a want of sympathy in his mind which 
forbids him to comprehend either the tendency of the day, or the 
instincts in which that tendency finds strength. 

Of course, the speaker being Mr. Bright, the governing class 
are the delinquents. This time, the charge is one of wasteful 
profusion. The expenditure, says Mr. Bright, which in 1830 
was 53,000,000/., was in 1860 71,000,000/, He forgot to add 
that the population, which in 1830 was 24 millions, is in 1861 
30 millions, and that the expenditure per head has increased less 
than eighteenpence. Perhaps he believes, like a young lover, that 
what will do for one will do for two, that numbers can make no 
difference in expense. Such recondite facts as the difference in 
the value of the property on which taxation is levied, are, of course, 
beyond his ken. Financiers will fancy that they have some bear- 
ing on the comparative weight of taxation; but then Mr. Bright 
is not a financier; he only talks finance. The difference of 
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25,000,000/., said the orator, with a most effective touch of rhe- 
toric, amounted to the wages of a million yor at 25/. a year. 
The Birmingham artisans, who would call ten shillings a week 
starvation wages, and who earn thirty by aid of the war expendi- 


ture the orator denounced, of course roared their applause. It | The high office was ‘placed in Commission,” that is, 
did not occur, apparently, either to speaker or audience, that of | by a Board, which, with one brief interval, has end 


that 25,000,000/. three-fourths must be already spent in wages, 
no small proportion going to the very men who cheered the fierce 
diatribe on waste. r. Bright felt, however, that his illustration 
was incomplete, for he instantly essayed a second. Lancashire, 


he told the electors, manufactured cloth and yarn to the value of 


70,000,0007. a year, “ well, then, our governing classes, our 
rulers, with the most docile, the most industrious, and, probably, 
the most church and chapel-going people in the world, devoured 
every year, this year, and last year, certainly more than the 
whole produce of the most gigantic industry the world had ever 
seen.” The figure is a bold one, almost as bold as that of the 
nurse who delights children with tales of the Dragon of Wantley 
who, like our governing class, ate up ‘‘ the church and the steeple, 
and all the good people ;” but we may let figures pass. Danton 
and water will not have much effect on average Englishmen. 
Mr. Bright speaks of industry and chapel-going, as if they were 
qualities which added to the oppressiveness of taxation. 
not see that they are the very causes of taxation? Government is 
cheap in Dahomey. It is because we are industrious that we 
pay so much for the Navy and the Police. 
not ransack earth for commerce, our naval budget might be re- 
duced one half. 


right hand. 
have added 900,000/. to our charges for education, spent millions 
on better law courts, swifter justice, boards of health, an efficient 
public service. It is because Englishmen believe in God, in an 
eternal difference between good and evil, that they hold it base to 
stand by, and let Italy be trampled down, Hungarian women 
flogged, or slaves rendered up to burning. Let Mr. Bright poll 
England tomorrow, and ask the artisans whether they will give 
up Anderson or accept a war. The result would teach him that 
chapel-going propensities are not always fatal to large military 
expenditure. 
mingham just as much as of London, to make the voice of Eng- 
land respected on the side of freedom. They may regret or 
murmur at the consequent outlay, but most assuredly the Minis- 
ter who dared check it, would be taught that, in the opinion of a 
chapel-going race, ‘‘ Man does not live by bread alone.” 

So far, the speech at Birmingham was much after the 
usual stamp. Even the hit at the Peers, who are called men 
“bred in the slime and corruption of boroughmongering,” be- 
cause they do not control the expenditure, which they are for- 
bidden by the Constitution to touch, is only novel in one point 
of view. It sounds certainly a little odd from the leader of the 
party, which wanted last year to gag the Lords, because they 
did try to prevent waste, but still it is not new. There is, how- 
ever, a feature in the speech which is absolutely original, and that 
is Mr. Bright’s plan for ending our outlay on the marine. ‘ He 
believed that, if our own Government gave authority to Mr. Cob- 
den to ascertain whether the Government of France would con- 
sent to an amicable arrangement, by which the navies of the two 
countries should not pass their present bounds—he believed that 
it would be received by the French Government with as cordial 
a feeling as it received the proposition to make that great treaty 
of ecommerce.” Who doubts it? Suppose a householder pro- 
posed to a burglar that, provided his felonious friend purchased 
no new crowbars, he oon put up no shutters, would not that 

roposition be received with ‘‘the most cordial delight?” The 
“mperor knows well that equality at sea is all he can hope to 
attain, that he is now equal, and that equality cannot last. He 
would be mad to reject a proposal which leaves him and Eng- 
land equal fleets, and a most unequal power of concentrating 
them. 
statesmanship—that of a very able, talking vestryman. 





THE SYSTEM OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
“Eprrtcrs,” says Louis Blane, ‘ have duration; it is only ruins 
which have perpetuity,” and the Admiralty might adopt the 
pungent saying as its official creed. It exists, in spite of mur- 
murs, not by reason either of its strength or its use, but through 
the expense and annoyance of carting it away. Searcely a 
Session passes without one great effurt for its removal. A naval 
officer cannot write a letter without a hit at the antiquated ob- 
struction. Every pamphletcer on marine affairs starts by a frank 
surrender of the Admiralty system to its foes. Yet it lives on, and 
seems indeed like a mud wall, only the stronger for the artiller 
before which granite would inevitably shatter down. The truth 
of that illustration seems to be recognized by the last assailant, 
the author of Admiralty Administration, its Faults and De- 
faults, for his method of approach is somewhat novel. He makes 
no attack on the Admiralty, wastes no shots on the mud wall. 
His weapon is the shovel, with which he quietly clears away the 
débris which have hitherto obscured the inherent ugliness of the 
structure. Every rent and fissure, every soft place and tottering 
corner is exposed to view, and the nation is then asked if that 
is the foundation they desire for the construction of their new 
marine ? 

The ruin thus mercilessly exposed is, in truth, of sufficient 
ugliness, A hundred and fifty years ago, it seems to have struck 





Can he | 
If our industry did | 
If our industry did not create wealth almost | 


without limit, every man might guard his goods with his own | 
It is because we are achapel-going race, that we | 


It is the determination of Englishmen, of Bir- | 


The suggestion exactly guages the calibre of Mr. Bright’s | 


the Minister of the day that the office of Lord High Admiral warty, 
great to be filled. The constitutional system which makes an ing, 
vidual responsible to Parliament for every department not dj 
dependant on the prerogative, was, therefore, broken thea 
to th. 


| present day. This Board seems to have been constructed wit, 

| the direct view of dividing power, and destroying i 

| The First Lord, the nominal head of the department, is simply i, 

| talking officer. His authority is nominally unlimited, Y, u 
marine organization is a specialty, requiring the study of a ji, 

_ his powers are crippled by the absence of even elementary knoy. 
ledge. He may compel the construction of a certain number 











ships, but their lines, manning, equipment, and even destinatj 

must be left to heads more experienced than his own, Unde | 

these circumstances, he has of course a double, or q. 

latus, intended to supply his professional deficiencies, 1}j, 
_double, or First Sea Lord, is usually an officer of nq | 

ability and attainments, thoroughly competent to 

or even to improve the fleet. The only obstacle in his way is th, | 
| total absence of authority to do either one or the other. “He | 
only move by convineing the First Lord, first, that such @ stepisn. 
cessary ; secondly, that it will not involve t professional eh. 
mour ; and thirdly, that Parliament will understand the subject y 
| described by a talking officer, who does not comprehend it at al] 
If he succeeds in this difficult enterprise, he may take the labor 
| of the improvement on himself, the First Lord modestly content. 
ing himself with the whole credit. If the new plan turns oy 
well, it is a grand stroke for the party in power. If it fails, 
the Admiralty always does fail, and nobody is to blame. Th 
First Sea Lord is assisted by five other Sea Lords, of whom one's 
a political apprentice, and the other four are practically supery 
sors of separate departments. ‘Thus one is supposed to watch ove 
the victualling, another the manning, a third the stores, and; 
fourth, who, with a laughable contempt for prudence, is usnally 
the Junior Lord, superintends the direction of works ani 
accounts. Not that these Lords really superintend any &- 
partments or are responsible for any one of them. Fr 
each department, there is a superintendent or director, with 
‘all the work and none of the power, and receiving instru 
tions, not from the Lerd who administers his department, 
but the entire Board of six, five of whom pretend to know nothing 
about the matter. Of course, under such a system, responsibility | 
isatanend. Suppose, for example, the Warrior had sunk a 
reaching the water, and, on examination, the fault appeared tobe | 
a miscalculation as to the weight of her plating, who would bk | 
responsible? Clearly not the only ‘ responsible” officer, the | 
First Lord, for he cannot be expected to make mathematical eal- 
| culations about the weight of iron. Clearly not the First Ss 
Lord, for, in the first place, it is not his special department, and 
he is occupied to the full in keeping his chief straight. Clearly 
not the Lord who “ controls” the Surveyor of the Navy, for ke 

| issues no orders at all. All orders are issued by the collectin 
| Board. And, lastly, the Surveyor of the Navy cannot be respet- 
| sible, for he only ‘‘ submits” suggestions which the Board may 
override. It would seem impossible to suggest an organization 
{ more anarchical than this, but the resources of the Admiralty fer 

| producing failure are by no means exhausted, In most of the 
| departments, there is at least a nominal head, who is not t 
| moved, who can carry on the traditions of the office sal 

advise if required. Indeed, if the First Lord and the six 8 

Lords would only consent to abnegate all their functions, and a- 

' cept as of course every suggestion of the Surveyor, that department 
| for example might have a consistent action. But in some de 
| partments, notably that of manning, there is no such nominal 
| chief. The First ies Lord must manage as he best can, hunt ott 
| his predecessor’s plans, or start a If he finds that wages 
| have risen, he must convince the First Lord of the necessity ¢ 
' eonvincing Parliament of the expediency of the increase, be 
he can move astep. As for offering permanent service, or ft 
arranging pensions, or carrying out any comprehensive and origina 
| scheme, he is individually powerless, He may suggest, and if his 
superior is a very clear-headed man, and Parliament not very tf 
fractory, he may succeed, and enjoy the consciousness of havimg 
! served his country without a chance either of credit or reward. 
| He generally preters to adopt some expedient sufficient for the 
| day, and as sailors, even when sitting at Boards, are usually mé 

of resource and brains, the difficulty is once more tided over. 
| But Micawberism is not organization, and invariably ends some 
| day or other in a crash. The country requires a force W: 
shall be at hand, however pressing the emergency, and this essel- 
tial the existing system does not and cannot secure. 

Manning, though the most important, is but one of the may 
defects of the Admiralty organization. The author of Faults 
and Defaults examines all, and especially the dockyard syste®, 
with a clearness which only fulness of knowledge could secure. 
We have preferred to limit argument to the constitution of 
governing Board, for it is there that reform, to be effective, ™ 
commence. While the Navy is intrusted to seven gentlemet, 
six of whom have all the knowledge, and one all the power, 
separate functions and only collective responsibility, efficien¢y 
must be as impossible as thrift. To expose the waste In 
yards, and the blunders in experiments, the dislike of seamel 
for the Queen’s service, and the constant bickering in the pre 
fession, is merely a waste of power. It is no one’s business © 
secure general efficieney ; and, until that evil is removed, the 
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eloquent of admirals deciaim in vain. The problem to besolved 
js to organize & om euler otteh tho b s of De nts 
should set as secretaries to a single officer, who should be 
at once responsible to Parliament, | the real chief of our 
Neval administration. 

THE GOLDEN BULL OF INDIA. 





‘Tus “right of adoption has been conceded to all the princes of 
ig the brief line in which the telegraph announces the 

of the policy of a hundred years. From 1757, the his- 

tory of the British Government in India has been one of inces- 
gent territorial aggrandizement. Parliament protested against 
“further acquisitions.” The Company railed at the triumphant 


fieutenants of the Crown. The English people gloomily doubted 
the justice of conquests, too easy to satisfy the national taste for 
verile. The oak grew in spite of them all. From Clive to Lord 
Canning, every viceroy, strong or feeble, soldier or financier, still 
added something to our domain. Lord Amherst, the feeblest of 
rulers, seized half an empire outside the Indian boundary. Lord 
W. Bentinck, the most careful of economists, was compelled to 
annex the Principality of Coorg. Parliament, averring always 
that it hated conquest, never gave back one conquered inch. 
The Company, always dreading new provinces, calmly absorbed 
their revenues into its general accounts. At last, in 1848, a 
t man determined that fact and theory should no longer re- 
gain at variance. Lord Dalhousie laid down a policy which, 
righteous or unjust, was at least — and grand. The 
British Government as heirs of the Mogul, were to regain, by all 
# means, his lost inheritance. On every opportunity, the 
re of a house, the rebellion of a vassal, or the misgovern- 
ment of a tributary prince, the Paramount Power would resume 
its immediate control. The justice of the second and third prin- 
ciple was partially acknowledged by the princes themselves, but 
the first excited bitter indignation. It reduced, indeed, annexa- 
tion to acertainty. The princes might easily avoid rebellion, a 
right they had never claimed. They had all some theory that 
they ought to govern fairly, or in the phrase of Menoo to “ protect 
the quel, and crush the illdisposed.” But they knew that, with- 
out adoption, their houses must ultimately fail. 
cies tend to decay ; but an aristocracy, whose males found harems 
at fourteen, is certain of extinction. They protested, implored, and 
intrigued, but the Governor-General was firm. In eight years, 
four kingdoms and five provinces, territories larger and those of 


France and Spain, and populations greater than that of Austria, | 


were added to the dominions of the Queen. 


Had Lord Dalhousie remained ten years longer at his post, there | 
is little doubt as ew would have been successful, and India | 


have been convert 


from a congeries of States into a homogeneous 


military monarchy, able of itself to give laws to Asia for the | 


benefit of Great Britain. He retired, however ; and the arch he 
had no time to finish crumbled to the ground. The mutinies 


whieh changed all things, which abolished the Company, and ex- | 


tinguished the Indian Army, changed the first principles of Indian 
— policy. The Native States, it was perceived, acted as 
waters to revolt; and, from that moment, their future was 
secure. But for Gwalior, the wave of insurrection would have 
from Cawnpore over Bombay. But for the Nizam, we should 

in 1858 have had to face the Moslem fanaticism of the entire South, 
It is to Lord Canning’s credit that he perceived not only the 
position of affairs, but the mode in which that change 

tend to consolidate the supremacy of the Crown, A 
diplomatist of less acumen would have guaranteed the States as 
dent ets. Lord Canning took from them the last vest- 

ige of independence, called them openly feudatory princes, com- 
= the proudest to retire backwards from the chair of the 
ieetoy, and then guaranteed their rights as Barons of the Em- 
. The concession was accepted with delight. The princes of 

dia have never claimed aright to independence in its European 
ense. A distinct request to produce either troops or money for 
the benefit of the paramount power, has never been denied. They 
hold it perfectly just that, kings themselves, they should still be 
the subjects of an Imperial power, and their position as feudatories 
18 one which seems to them in accordance with their traditionary 
rights. They quarrelled at the Durbars for precedence among 
themselves, but backed from the presence without a murmur, The 
mutiny, moreover, taught them as well as their suzerain. They 
no wish to be the playthings of their guards, and the Gwa- 
sovereign, in particular, remembers with intense bitterness 

the defection of his soldiery. ‘The concession, however, important 
88 It was to individuals, left the rights of the mass entirely un- 
, and Lord Canning resolved to extend his new policy to 

In a despatch, dated the 30th of April, 1860, he recounted 
facts of our past history, showed that the relation of the para- 
mount power to the Native States was still uncertain, and advised 
Goncession of the right of adoption to all princes of the Hindvo 
faith. To the Mussulmans, he would concede the equivalent right 
of selection among sons ; or, in failure of sons, among the collaterals 
reigning house. In neither case would he relinquish the 

power of confiscation as punishment for rebellion, or of temporary 
sequestration in presence of grievous or dangerous misgovernment. 
Om the 20th of July, the Seeretary of State replied by a frank 
Steeptance of the proposal, with one solitary exception. 
The rights of primogeniture are to be maintained. That one re- 
on poisons the draught to Mussulman princes. There is, 
pane, no law they detest so utterly as the one which insures 


All aristocra- | 


creates always an expectant faction ; and, in the morbid imagina- 
tion of an Asiatic, the bowl and the dagger are always y for 
use. Even the Othmans imprisoned their children to avoid this 
risk; and, compared with the Mussulman houses of India, the 
Othmans have been chivalric gentlemen. Long minorities, more- 
over, distract States in which the sovereign is the only man who 
has no interest in injustice ; and, in India, where kings wear out 
at thirty, minorities are apt to belong. This clause should be re- 
considered, but with this exception there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the despatch of the 20th of July turns suspicious allies 
into trustworthy subjects. When all are alike secure, individual 
discontent can find no support. The one bond of these princes, 
their common dread of extinction, is dissolved, and the prince 
who rebels must henceforward threaten an empire with the re- 
sources of a province. We may add one word to console those 
who look back with regret to the mighty scheme Lord Dalhousie’s 
illness left half complete. Civilizatiom does not stop for protocols, 
As it advances, annexation in a new form will undoubtedly be- 
come imperative. This time it will be the annexation not of 
lands but powers. The right of declaring peace and war is gone 
from the princes. The right of commercial ” islation is fast dis- 
appearing. The right of inflicting death without trial must be 
speedily withdrawn; and, with local codes enforced by the Resi- 
dent, » the tenures, and English settlers to watch oppression, the 
Princes must subside painlessly into Peers. The will harden 
if it does not visibly enlarge. 

That the Governor-General who proposed this change should 
have resisted the grant to the Mysore Princes is prima facie a 
condemnation of Sir Charles Wood, It is not Lord Canning who 
promotes injustice to these families. His conduct must be judged 
by Parliament, but three points in the official defence may be in 
the interim disposed of. It is argued that Tippoo’s family have a 
right to the Mysore appropriation fund, Yet the sixth article of 
the Partition Treaty distinetly provides, that “in the event of any 
hostile attempt on the part of the said family, or of any member 
of it, or against the authority of the contracting parties, then the 
| ast India Company shall be at liberty to limit or suspend entirely 
| the payment of the whole, or any part of the stipend hereinbetore 
| stipulated to be applied to the maintenance of” the immediate 
| families of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Saib. The hostile attempt was 
| made at Vellore, and the allowances were thenceforward given of 
free grace, If they were not, on what ground did the Court of 
| Directors absorb the Mysore fund, as they are admitted to 
‘have done? It is argued again, that the grant is a mere 
| payment for the surrender of existing rights. Do governor- 
| generals risk their commissions to resist the caleulations of an 
| actuary? And lastly, it is argued that remonstrance is preposter- 
ous, because the payment comes from the revenuesof Mysore. In 
| other words, it is wrong for a British Minister to plunder Eng- 





| land, but right to plunder a County Palatine. 





THE WAR OFFICE AND VOLUNTEERS. 

| A War-orrice circular, signed “Sidney Herbert,” has just been 
sent to all the Volunteer corps in Great Britain, and it will not 
fail to raise a ferment in the new military force. It deals with 
the ticklish question of the arming of the various corps, and the 
| custody of the arms supplied. 

In the first place, the Government has determined that all Vo- 


| 


| lunteer Infantry battalions and companies, shall be armed with the 


regulation rifle, except in cases where battalions or companies are 
entirely armed with the same kind of rifle. One object is to pro- 
duce uniformity, another to obtain possession of all arms what- 
ever. For this purpose, Government will purchase, at a fixed 
price, arms belonging to riflemen who have bought their own ; and 
if the owners are not willing to sell them, to issue the Enfield 
rifle to these Volunteers for their use in the ranks. Where there 
are not two descriptions of rifles in one corps, the Volunteers who 
sell their rifles to the Government will still be allowed to use 
them, but where there are two kinds in use, then the corps will 
be armed with one only—the Government Enfield. Now it is not 
likely that those companies who have bought expensive rifles, and 
some have done so, will sell them for 3/. 2s. 6d., the Government 
price ; and therefore these companies will have the option of 
breaking up, or accepting the weapon provided by the Govern- 
ment. Umiformity is a very good thing, but it seems questionable 
policy to run the risk of breaking up companies in order to obtain 
it. For our parts, we do not seé why there should not be a diver- 
sity of weapons, if the weapons be efficient, Suppose a company 
resolved to arm its members with the Whitworth rifle, a very ex- 
pensive, but a very efficient weapon, Why not permit? Surely 
the red-tape desire to produce uniformity is not a valid objection 
in this ease. Yet the rule that all Volunteer corps shall in future 
be armed with the Government Enfield, will prevent the formation 
of any such company. It seems ridiculous to raise a force intended 
to be as efficient as it can be made, and then to place a bar in the 
way of greater shooting efficiency than the regular army, and the 
ordinary run of Volunteers can attain. 

Perhaps it would have been as well had Lord Herbert of Lea 
stated the real reason why the Government objects to Volunteers 
possessing rifles of their own—namely, that the Government de- 
sires to have the arms of the force entirely under its own control. 
We venture to submit that this is short-sighted policy ; and that 
its effect will be prejudicial to the prosperity of the Volunteer 
army. There can be no objection to the introduction of stricter 
discipline into the force, but there is great objection to any mea- 








disobedient som a reversion of his father’s throne. The rule 


sure that cuts at the root of efficiency. 
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The other part of the circular deals with a still more delicate 
subject, the custody of the arms. The rule is, that all rifles shall 
be deposited in the armouries. We venture to say that, if this 
rule were rigidly enforced, the Volunteers would be as ineflicient 
a corps as can be imagined, Drill without arms is useful, nay, 
indispensable, at first. But it is drill with arms that makes the 
soldier efficient. Inthe Regular Army, where soldiers live in bar- 
racks or camps, it is natural that arms should be deposited in 
armouries, because the soldier is supposed never to part with his 
weapon. That is not the case in the Volunteer corps. Volun- 
teers live at great distances from their armouries. Nay the 
armouries, in many cases, are at a great distance from the place 
where they drill. Again, musketry practice goes on at butts 
widely separated from the armouries and company drill grounds 
or rooms, Ifa Volunteer has not his weapon at hand, he cannot 
attend drill. The time occupied in fetching the weapon is the 
time he has to spare for drill; and if it were made imperative 
that he should fetch his rifle from the armoury or not go to drill, 
he would assuredly, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, not 
go todrill. Still less will he be able to practice at the butts. As 
it is, the inconvenience of carrying the rifle from place to place is 
considerable, 

The Secretary at War is sensible of the difficulty of enforcing 
the rule. He is prepared to sanction a relaxation in the case of 
rural corps and of corps established in large towns. Rural corps 
can obtain a written dispensation from the Secretary for War 
through the Lord Lieutenant, but in town battalions and com- 
panies, every member must get a written permit from the com- 
manding officer, and returns are to be made of the number of 
men to whom these permits are given. The avowed object is to 
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Druses ; timid and servile, which the Druses are not; and as 
| cruel and bloodthirsty as the Druses themselves, 
There are not wanting indications that the French will not 
| A French paper, reputed to have access to official informati 
‘has reason to believe that the French Government, claim; 
an extension of leave, is already assured of the consent of all 





! 


of the Powers.” We doubt it very much. What power can look 
upon the presence of the French there with the eyes of affection ? 
Russia may feel that the fatal influence of the French occupation 
upon Turkey tempers her pain at the sight of the eagles in the 
Lebanon. But she cannot like it. Prussia may al the force 
under General d’Hautpoul as so many men removed from the 
neighbourhood of the Rhine, But the display of miiltary yj. 
vacity cannot please her. Austria must have similar sensations, 
England feels a lively interest in the subject, and the presence of 
the French neither accords with her views of what is expedient 
for Syria, nor what is best for herself. The Sultan must re 

the red-trousered folk pretty much as a host would eanial 
uninvited guest. Yet everything tends to show that the French 
desire to prolong their stay. Why has M. Mocquard, private 


| secretary tothe Emperor, written and caused to be acted in Paris 


insure the careful keeping of the arms; the real object, we pre- | 


sume, is to obtain absolute control over them. At present, the 
rule goes for nothing. Volunteers take their rifles into their own 
keeping. Some doubtless use them badly, and play tricks with 
them, but the majority look upon their arms with too much re- 
spect to misuse them. Besides, this evil is one the captains of 
companies can cure by judicious severity, and a whole corps 
should not,suffer for the neglect of afew. It is part of the duty 
of company officers to inspect arms, but they neglect this as they 
do many other duties, Some of the severity of the War Oftice 
should be visited upon them and their shortcomings, 

Now, we say, without hesitation, that if the rule referred to is 
rigorously carried out,—nay, if the relaxation is not very great, 
—there is an end to the Volunteer force. 
cise, will become impossible from sheer want of time to run after 
the rifle. The men will neither be able to march and manceuvre 
with arms, nor to attend position and aiming drills, It is really 
asking too great a sacrifice of time. The rule must be relaxed in 
practice to an extent that will make it almost the exception, or 
the Volunteer companies will lose half their members, Any rea- 
sonable and proper amount of inspection ean and should be en- 
forced, and those Volunteers who are not careful of their weapons 
should be punished by being made to return them to the armoury, 
or fined for neglect. 
and the arms will be well kept. But we warn the Government 
that if it exact any strict obedience to ordinary red-tape routine 
in this matter, it will destroy, with few exceptions, the Volunteer 
force of Great Britain. The War Oflice has hitherto acted towards 
the Volunteers with so much good sense and sound judgment, 
that we are willing to regard the circular as a warning, an ad- 
monition to the real offenders, commanding and company oflicers, 


| have done to them. 


Drill, and field exer- | 


Let the captains of companies do their duty, | 


a drama, entitled ‘‘ Les Massacres de Syrie,” unless it be to tickle 
the vanity and stimulate the passions of the Parisians ? Why does 
the Emperor tell General d’Hautpoul, in this very month, that 
cruel fanaticism still threatens ‘‘ a whole le ;”” when the fact 
is that the cruel fanaticism of that ‘‘ whole people,” the Maronites, 
those clients of the Jesuits, not only threatens the Druses, but, 
under cover of French arms, puts its threats into execution? Lon 
Dufferin, to his honour, has stood between the Druses and their 
enemies—Turk, Frenchman, and Maronite. The Druses haye 
now suffered as much as their rivals. They have been “ hunted 
down and despoiled on all hands ;” are now threatened with the 
horrors of famine on the one side, and extermination from the 
Maronites on the other. French policy and Turkish policy would 
extirpate these gallant people, if they could ; but we have no in- 
terest in seeing the only really vital race in the Lebanon done to 
death for the glory of France. Whatever their offences, remem- 
ber they acted upon provocation, they repelled actual attack, and 
did to the Maronites what the Maronites would, if they could, 
If any general policy of crushing severity be 
carried out against the Druses, it will only bring them once more 
and not them only, into the battle-field, and France will have 
what she appears to want, a pretext for ay a considerable 
force, easily increased, as near as possible to the Isthmus of Suez 
and the valley of the Euphrates, and actually having sous main 
those custom-houses whose receipts have been mortgaged to the 
respectable firm of Mirés and Co, Unless he is powerfully = 
ported from home, Lord Dufferin will be unable to keep up 
strain of the potent influence he has exercised to repress the com- 
bined tendency of Turkish and French policy. 

We read of a plan of settlement said to have been devised by 
the commissioners of the Five Powers. Syria is to be a 
sequestrated; put out to nurse. A Governor-General, F 
Pasha, or perhaps Abd-el-Kader, is to rule over the land. In the 
Lebanon there is to be a Christian Pasha, General Kmety’s name 
is mentioned, and he would be a good man. The nomination of 


| the Governor-General, and of all the Pashas and Governors unde 


that they will be held responsible for the arms of their men, | 


and not as an attempt to impose conditions on Volunteering 
which it certainly will not bear. 


SYRIA, AND THE FRENCIT OCCUPATION, 
THE French Army has now been nearly five months in Syria. 
When the Emperor Napoleon determined to plant a military 
force there, none of the Powers were in a position to say him nay, 
Public feeling was excited by the flaming reports of atrocities, 
and the Emperor, who had offended his Roman Catholic subjects 
by his Italian policy, eagerly seized the ——— of doing an 
act which he knew would tell on the credit side of the account. 
By the time the French arrived, the Turks under Fuad Pasha 
had practically crushed the rebellion, and had executed justice 
upon the assassins of Damascus. Nevertheless, the French went ; 
landed, made a promenade militaire in the Lebanon, but did not 
go to Damascus; and settled down to the work of protecting 
Maronites, while the Turks hunted the Druses, and rebuilding 
— while their former inhabitants hung on their skirts, and 


assailed any stray Druse they could find. But although the 
Powers and the Sultan could not prevent the French display in 


which remembers Acre and Sir Sidney Smith, they 
could and did impose conditions. One was, that the force should 
reémbark at the expiration of a fixed period—six months. That 
period terminates on the 5th of March. Will General d’Haut- 
poul and the ‘legions ” who have earned the marked approval 
of their Emperor, go when their license to stay has expired * 
For some time, it has been obscurely hinted that an extension of 
the license would be demanded. From Syria, we have all heard 
cries of alarm, real or simulated, at the prospect of the departure 
of the French troops. If the French go, the cry of ‘‘ Dheen! 
Dheen !” will be heard again, and the massacres will be renewed, 
is the exclamation of the timid, who see nothing in the occupa- 
tion but the protection of those soi-disant Christians, the Maron- 
ites, a people industrious it is true, but not more so than the 


a countr 








| him, is to be subject to the approval of the Five Powers—a de- 


lightful source of intrigue, dissension, and trouble. There is to 
be a Syrian army, and a police, and the revenue, that is, what M. 
Mirés leaves in the treasury, is to be expended in the country. 
Then, to watch over this delicate machine, there are to be five 
gentlemen, deputed by the Powers, whose seat will be in Beyrout. 
It is not easy to see how a scheme, which requires the frequent 
assent of so many diverse interests, would work ; but it is easy to 
see that the man who would have the least power in Syria would 
be the Sultan, and that such a plan would probably prove the eu- 
thanasia of the authority of the Sublime Porte. The question is, 
are ‘‘the eagles” to be its executors, and sole or resi — lega- 
tees? The occupation of Syria, if prolonged, will give colour t 
the speculations of those who are wicked enough to differ from 
Mr. Bright, and imagine that Napoleon would not unwillingly 
get a cheval of the British highways to India. 

THE RED SEA TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
One of the first measures brought before Parliament will bes 
bill for confirming and explaining the contract between this 
Company and the Government. A difficulty has suddenly ariset, 
which involves not only the whole future of our submarine tele- 
graph communication, but the national good faith. The Com- 
pany, it will be remembered, started in 1858, on the failure of & 
great City association to raise money for a line to connect Indis 
and England. Warned by their predecessor’s ill success, the 
Company demanded a guarantee as the first condition of oper®- 
tions. The Government of the day (Lord Derby’s), mindful of 
the still unsubdued mutiny, decided that the magnitude of the 
political stake justified the money risk to be incurred. They; 
accordingly, guaranteed a dividend of 43 per cent upon the Com- 
pany’s capital for fifty years. The words of the contract are, 
‘the Government shall guarantee that the net receipts for divi- 
dend, after payment of the working expenses, shall be equal t0 
interest or dividend at the rate of 43 per cent per annum, at | 
for tifty years.”’ Upon this understanding, the capital was 
contracts made with the firm then most competent to undertake 
them, and the works commenced. The line was laid 
Suez to Kurrachee, and the different sections worked for a short 
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time most efficiently. Messages were transmitted through the 
whole line from Alexandria to Kurrachee. Unfortunately, this 
condition of the line lasted only just long enough to complete the 
engagement by which the contractors, Messrs. Newall and Co., 
had been bound. Section after section showed faults,” and at 
jast, after five months had been consumed in interminable repairs, 
only one section remained in full working order, It remains 
rfect to this day, affording in itself a sufficient proof that the 
sroject is not beyond the resources of science. The superintend- 
ent reported that all were capable of being made good ; and the 
Company prepared to consider the expediency of further outlay, 
They had first, however, to settle the claim of their contractors, 
who demanded 25,000/., kept back ‘‘ out of certificates,” till the 
cable should have worked thirty days, and 107,000/. for repairs. 
The Company resisted, and a commission was sent out to inquire into 
the circumstances on the spot. Before their return, Messrs. Newall 
and Co. proposed a compromise, and the dispute was finally settled 
on payment of 65,000/., or less than half the original claim. The 
directors, of course, requested the sanction of the Treasury to pay 
the money, and were directed to act ‘on their own discretion,” 
but in the course of the discussion the contract was submitted to 
the law officers of the Crown. They declared that the contract 
did not bind the Crown to continue payment of the dividend, 

The words which the law officers consider to authorize this con- 
struction are, ‘in case the company shall fail in laying down the 
line, the Lords Commissioners may require the company to give 
up the line and works, and that the company shall receive a sum 
equal to the amount of the capital, at the rate of 45 per cent from 
the day of the last half-yearly payment, to the day on which the 
transfer shall take place.” The law officers hold that this clause 
does not bind, though it permits, Government to take the line, or 
—not taking the line, to pay the guaranteed interest. The 
Treasury, therefore, decline to pay the dividend, but promise to 
bring in a bill to give effect to the understanding with which the 
Act was passed, ‘‘as,” say the Lords, “‘ according to the view held 
in common by Parliament and all the parties involved, the liability 
to pay the guaranteed interest was not to be absolutely depending 
upon the continued working of the line.” Indeed, this very 

uestion had been raised by the Company, who refused to sign 
the contract except under a written pledge that ‘ the penalty to 
be paid by the Company for not completing, or not working, the 
line should be the enforced surrender of it to the Government,” 
words which constitute an agreement outside of the Act. 

There can be, of course, no doubt as to the ultimate payment 
of the dividend. The Treasury, Parliament, the original share- 
holders, and the present owners, alike believed that the guarantee 
was permanent and unconditional. The national faith is pledged, 
if not by the words of the contract, at least by the Parliamentary 
declarations of those who framed it. But the present decision, while 
it will injure hundreds by the causeless panic it must create, 
places one more obstacle in the way of econ on communication be- 
tween India and Great Britain. Surely, the moral claim being 
frankly admitted, the fairer course would have been to pay the 
dividend until Parliament could have decided its own liabilities, 


THE PRUSSO-DANISH QUESTION, 
Wuey Parliament assembles, it is probable that some Member 
will call for the diplomatic cmnemmmalioaen relating to the quarrel 
between the Germanic Confederation and the kingdom of Den- 
mark, Up to the present week, only a few important documents, 
in a sadly mutilated condition, had found their way into the 
foreign journals ; but now a daily contemporary has taken the 
pains to procure and publish what look like true copies of the 
originals, They are not of later date than December the 8th, 
and do not inform us whether or not the disputants are on the 
verge of war; but they do explain pretty clearly the grounds on 


which each stands, and the part our own Government has played | 


in the dispute. 


Denmark, placed in the awkward position of having to discuss | 


with the German Confederation its own rights in Schleswig, ap- | , : : 
6 6 OP | concisely thus :—“ If Schleswig were incorporated with Denmark, 


oy to the friendly offices of Great Britain, and begged Lord 
John Russell to transmit to Berlin a memorandum of propositions, 
in order to pave the way for a temporary settlement of Holstein, 
and to inform Prussia of the concessions that would be made in 
Schleswig. 


to take a special interest in promising little disputes of this kind. 


Towards the end of October, Lord Bloomfield, then our Minister | 
at the Court of Berlin, handed the memorandum to Count | 


Schleinitz, This is the first of the published papers, and the base 
of the new state of things. 

Premising that the agitation in Holstein is a bar to a definitive 
Settlement, the Danish Government proposes two distinct mea- 


sures, avowedly as expedients intended to meet existing emer- | 


gencies. First, the “ consultative” vote of the Estates is to be- 
come a “deliberative” vote, ‘‘so that no law shall have force in 
Holstein, either in regard to persons or property, without the ap- 
probation of the Estates of the Duchy ;” a concession that secures 
to the Holsteiners control over everything except finance. Next, 
the quota of taxes to be paid by Holstein into the general trea- 
sury is to be a fixed sum, the average of taxation paid for the 
last six years; and, should the general government require addi- 
tional grants, they are not to bel svied without the free consent of 
the Estates. Thus far Holstein. With regard to Schleswig, the 
Danish Government is careful to mark that all concessions made 
and to be made are so made of its own free will; and the sub- 








It was a dexterous choice, and served to keep in the | 
background a certain potentate, who is not unnaturally supposed | 


stance of those concessions is simply reported to the Prussian Go- 
vernment to show that Denmark is animated by a spirit of conci- 
liation, The Danish concessions, we confess, ought long ago to 
have been conceded. They grant the liberty of “ confirmation ” in 
either Danish or German; freedom of private instruction ; a full 
amnesty for political offences; and freedom of association for non- 
political purposes between the people of the two Duchies. It was 
folly on the part of Denmark to permit the social and political op- 
pressions to which these clauses point, to remain as sources of bit- 
terness between German and Dane. They ought to have been 
removed ten years ago. It did not become a constitutional King 
of Denmark to imitate a despotic Emperor of Austria, 

The Danish proposals were intended to conciliate the Prussian 
Court and German Confederation. They had a contrary effect. 
On the 8th of November, Count Schleinitz replied to them in a 
despatch to Count Bernstorff, the Prussian Minister in London, 
Weare surprised at the tone of this missive; but it tends to con- 
firm the assertion that on this subject all Germans, North Ger- 
mans especially, are not quite of sound mind. Count Schleinitz 
rates Denmark for delaying so long to settle with Holstein, and 
then pleading the excitement caused by the non-fulfilment of her 
gy in bar to instant and definitive action. Further delay ? 
No, it is ‘urgent that this matter should ba brought to a final 
issue as speedily as possible.” The temporary settlement pro- 
posed is, moreover, unsatisfactory. It deprives Holstein of all 
control over the finances, except when an increase of taxes is 
asked for; and it does not include the abolition of the Danish 
Reichsrath—with which, as it appears to us, Germany has about 
as much to do as she has with the abolition of the British Par- 
liament. The result is, that neither the Confederation nor 
Prussia can covenant with Denmark on this basis; and so the 
Danish proposals are given to the winds. The remarkable part 
of the matter is, that Count Schleinitz disposes of these proposi- 
tions as if they were of British origin, talks indifferently of them 
as the “‘ memorandum of the London Cabinet,” and ‘ the pro 
sitions of Denmark,” and assumes that, because the Danish Go- 
vernment expresses a hope that Prussia will support them at 
Frankfort, therefore Lord John Russell wished Prussia to give 
them her approval and support. The fact is, our Government 
did not regard them as definitive in any sense, and only trans- 
mitted them in the hope that they would lead to a frank negotia- 
tion; and were induced to do so because they take an interest 
‘in the integrity of the Danish monarchy, and would be sorry 
to see the force of Denmark, which is not considerable, weakened 
or impaired,” 

We have touched so far only on the reply of Count Schleinitz 
to the Holstein propositions. He is far more emphatic in regard 
to the Schleswig concessions. They are entirely unacceptable, 
and why? ‘No right of intervention,” he says, “in the affairs 
of Schleswig is thereby granted to the German Confederation [!] 
All concessions to be made to that duchy are exclusively under- 
stood as emanating from the free will of the Government of Den- 
mark, and are not interpreted as an admission of the authority of 
the Confederation in reference to Schleswig. To this the Con- 
federation will never agree.”’ In short, Schleswig is not a Ger- 
man Duchy, but the Duke of Schleswig has contracted “ inter- 
national obligations towards the German Confederation in — 
of Schleswig, and is bound to fulfilthem.” This is high lan- 
guage; but it is a novelty that a promise to ‘make concessions 
authorizes the general right of intervention, Austria or Prussia, 
to whom the promise of concessions was communicated, may go to 
war with the Duke of Schleswig for non-fulfilment, but non-fulfil- 
ment does not give Austria or Prussia, still less the Germanic 
Confederation, ‘‘ a right of intervention in the affairs of Schles- 
wig.” Lord John Russell, in his despatch of December 8, reply 
ing to Count Schleinitz, puts the matter very distinctly. e 
diplomatic transaction in 1851-2, between Austria and Prussia on 
the one side, and Denmark on the other, imposed certain honour- 
able engagements on Denmark, but, at the same time, expressly 
excluded Schleswig from Federal jurisdiction. Lord John puts it 


if Schleswig were deprived of its separate constitution, German 
might claim a right to interfere. But if the regulation of eac 
church and each school in Schleswig were to be the subject of in- 
terference by the German Confederation, it is clear that the sove- 
reign rights of the King of Denmark would exist only in name,” 
Schleswig is a very ancient portion of the kingdom of Denmark, 
and when Prussia was in the egg as Brandenburg the Danes 
were on the Eider, and Denmark was a kingdom. 

The net result of the efforts of diplomacy appears to be this, 
Prussia, for Germany, stands fast by her demand that Holstein 


' shall be practically independent of Denmark ; that is, the servant 


of the Confederation, but the ally or equal of Denmark. Prussia, 
for Germany likewise, insists on a right of intervention in Schles- 
wig, with the express object of Germanizing that Duchy, and 
diminishing the power of the Danish monarchy, England, 

intedly stating that she takes an interest in the ry of 
sown has counselled moderation to Prussia, and the fulfil- 
ment of engagements to Denmark, and Denmark has partially, 


| perhaps will wholly, act upon that advice. 


The misfortune for Europe is, that Prussia does not see how 


| much she puts in jeopardy, in a wide European sense, by stirring 


in this question, and bringing war so near, She may be the 
means of furnishing some Powers with pretexts for which they are 
lying in wait, and an opportunity for which they are prepared. 
We trust that Prussia will not be precipitate, nor deal with the 
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pe in amanner that would deprive her of the sympathy of 
land. 





Art. 


A question is agitating the art-world at the present time, more 
ally that younger portion of it which hopes to make a sensation 
at the next great annual picture show. It is, whether there will 
be any exhibition at the Royal Academy this year or not? The late 
frost, among its numerous other crimes, has been guilty of stop- 
ing the alterations now taking place in the elegant building in 
rafalgar Square, and i the contractors are bound to finish 
the work by the Ist of April (absit omen)—bound, no doubt, under 
the inevitable heavy penalties—I fear there is at least a chance of 
the exhibition being deferred beyond the usual period. 

I paid a visit the other evening to El Buen Retiro at Ken- 
sington, the residence for some six years past of the brothers 
Chalon, R.A.’s, Here I had ample opportunity of inspecting 
some of the earlier works of those facile artists. That portion of 
the public who only know them by pictures exhibited of late 
years, when the sight began to fail al the hand to lose its cun- 
ning, will scarcely be prepared for the announcement, that both 
these gentlemen, but more especially Alfred, were surpassingly 
clever caricaturists. A volume of caricatures of all the operatic, 
and many of the theatrical celebrities, that have appeared in the 
metropolis during the last half century, will be a fine bone of 
contention between theatrical publishers and amateurs at the 
artists’ sale. The sketches are slight, being chiefly in water- 
colour, but are very remarkable for the spirited pose of the figures, 
the contortions sal foreshortenings of the features in the act of 
singing, the admirable footlight effects, and the famle manner 
in which the glare and glitter of the theatrical costumes are in- 
dicated. The likenesses, although caricatured, are very striking. 
I can testify to those of Pasta, Grisi, Mario, Paganini, Rachel, 
&c., as being extraordinary resemblances. All these are by A. 
Chalon. Some portraits of artists, from memory, by both the 
brothers, though less numercus, are equally good—one of Wilkie 
making an after-dinner speech, being particularly fine for its 
strong character and individuality. Others there are of Fuseli, 
Turner, Leslic, Mulready, Webster, &c. A more elaborate draw- 
ing shows a copying day at the British Institution in the com- 


BOOKS. 


ROME AND THE PAPACY.* 

Protestants, and more especially English Protestants, seem 

at some loss to comprehend wherein the extreme difficulty of 4, 
Roman question lies. They comprehend the necessity to 
Catholics of a Pope. They see clearly that the destruction of 4, 
Papacy would destroy, if not the Roman Catholic faith, at jeg 
the polity designed to render that faith permanently exeeuti, 
upon earth. They perceive that the distinctive feature of Cath, 
licism, the belief in the existence of an inspired and visible 
sitor of the faith, is bound up inseparably with the mainteng, 








— 





of an authority incapable at once of error, and divided coung) 
The better informed among them allow that the Popedom, ont 
Catholic theory, must be independent ; that for a Pope, for e 

to be liable to arrest for debt, or citation before a criminal tribung, 
would, on that theory, be an impious absurdity. Bat they ofty 
fail to pereeive why the cause of the Papacy should be bound y 


settle the ‘‘ Roman question” by force, why suggestions to. 
move the Pontificate to Jerusalem or Majorca should excite sud, 
horrified scorn among Ultramontanes, 

It is of no use to be striking always at an adversary’s cloak, 
The Missionary, who rails at Hindoo idols, and does not answe 
the argument that as God is everywhere he must be in th 


who ultimately sway the mass. Let us examine, then, as fairly « 
is possible for men permanently at variance with Rome, the red 
ground occupied by the party whom Europe has agreed to call th 
Ultramontanes. The task is the easier, because a writer whos 
profession is a guarantee of his orthodoxy, if not of his brains, hs 
recently endeavoured to make this ground clear to that stiff 
necked congregation, the English Catholics. The Reverend 6, 
Montgomery, it is true, is afflicted with the diarrhoea of words, 
which affects most priests when they write upon polemics, quotes 


the fathers as if they were inspired ; but his meaning is still sufi- 
ciently visible through the haze of words, and his argumentis 
bricfly this. The foundation alike of the Catholic faith and the 





mencement of this century. Here we may see President West 
hard at work, in a long coat and top-boots, and Sass and Daw, 
with other notabilities of the day, whose fame, however, has not 
survived them, The Chalons possessed many of the sketches | 
made at the Club, of which they, Landsecer, Leslie, Uwins, Stan- | 
field, &c., were members, One of the finest is by Sir Edwin. It | 
is entitled ‘“‘ The Critical Moment,” and represents a duck sur- | 
rounded by dogs, who swim towards her with eager eyes and open | 
mouths. They are rapidly closing in—a black retriever is about 
to make the final snap; but you teel, by the slightly curved neck 
and elevated body of the dack, that in less than another moment 
she will dive under water and thus elude her pursuers. It isa 
most masterly sketch, and we may some day see it as an engrav- 
ing in all the print-shop windows. By the way, I hear that Mr. 
Holman Hunt's ‘‘ Claudio and Isabella,” which was one of the 
chief attractions at the Academy Exhibition of 1853, is about to 
be engraved. I can hardly imagine that this will be a popular 

int. The subject, like some others of Mr. Hunt’s, is somewhat 
awkward; ‘* The Awakening Conscience,” for instance—a pic- 
ture which paterfamilias found some difficulty in explaining to his 
female friends or relatives. 

The Artists’ Society held their first conversazione of the seasor, 
at Langham Chambers, on the 12th ultimo. There was a nume- 
rous gathering of artists, with or without beards, and a very fair 
show of paintings and drawings, many of them being of more 
than average merit. Among the more noticeable were two studics 
of Eastern heads, by Mr. Carl Haag; one of Mr. Oakes’s fore- 

und landscapes ; two clever pictures by Mr. George Leslie, son 
ofthe late Academician. But the picture which perhaps attracted 
most notice, was one by Mr. P. H. Calderon, the painter of 
“Broken Vows,” &e. The subject is taken from an incident in 
the famous but disastrous Retreat from Moseow. A wounded 
soldier returns home to find that his sweetheart, having given him 
up as lost or dead, has withdrawn from the world and retreated 
toaconvent. The painter represents an interview between the 
lovers in the conventual church. Grief and disappointment are 
forcibly depicted in the soldier’s head; the girl lifts her eyes to 
Heaven, thankful for his safe return, but forgetful for the moment 
of the barrier she herself has raised between their love. The pie- 
ture is well and vigorously painted, showing a marked improve- 
ment on all former works from Mr. Calderon’s hand. 
hot perhaps what Mr. Ruskin would designate as a “ precious’ 
picture, [have no doubt it will be one of the most prominent 
works at the forthcoming exhibition of the British Institution. 

At the last general election of the Royal Academy, Mr. Poole 
was made a full member ; and Messrs. Faed and Ansdell, painters, 
Mr. Barry, architect, son of the late Sir Charles Barry, and Baron 
Merochetti, the well-known sculptor, were elected Associates, 

Dry Porn. 





The Queen, in order to help the Coventry weavers, has just sent to that 
town le) ~<a of a riband of Chinese taste and manufacture found in the 
Summer Palace at Pekin, and ordered some pieces to be woven in the dis- 


trewed district for her own especial use. 


Though | 


of Rome. 
transmissible to any priest, but confined strictly to the Bishop of 
Rome. But if, as Koman Catholics hold, it is not lawful to de- 
stroy that primacy, it is equally unlawful to translate it to a new 
see. The grant of semi-divine power cannot have been mat 
accidentally, cannot have been attended with temporary, or aeti- 
dental, or unimportant circumstances. The same power whieh 
created a primacy, assigned to that primacy its see. The one was 
as divinely chosen as the other. To suppose that Rome was 
seleeted simply because she was then Queen of Earth, is to suppose 
that the Apostle or the Master who inspired him, did not foresee 
the day when the secular dominion should reach its term. To 
assert, therefore, that the Papacy can be transferred to Jerusalem, 
is to set aside the idea of a divine selection of the Bishop of Rome 
for supremacy over all other Bishops, and with it the whole 
foundation of the Papal authority. The Pope is the viceregent of 
Christ, not because he is a bishop, or because he is first among 
bishops, but because he is Bishop of Rome, ordained to the epis- 
copate in which the Apostle vested for ever that mysteriots 
authority. The primacy does not belong to a Bishop of Jerusalem, 
| or a priestly King of Majorca, or to any other priest or sovereign, 

save only to the Bishop of Rome. The idea of translation is, 
therefore, heretical, inasmuch as it strikes away the very founde- 
tion of the papal power. 

The answer of Protestants to all this is simple. St. Peter never 
gave any authority of the kind either to the Bishop of Rome or 
anybody else; it is very doubtful if the Apostle ever dreamed of 
an Episcopate stretching over more than one congregation, and 
quite certain that he regarded Jerusalem as, if any thing, more 
sanctified than Rome. [But the premises once granted, it is im- 
possible to deny that the Ultramontanes are logically consistent, 
that the Romans are irreligious in wishing the Pope at Jerusalem, 
| or Jericho, or anywhere out of their way, and that as the Pope 
| must be independent, and must be in Rome, they ought to 
sacrifice themselves contentedly to theological necessities. i 
| Is there, then, no alternative for the Italian Catholics, no via 
| media between irreligion and slavery? We, as Protestants, fear 
| not; but Mr. Montgomery is, unintentionally, far more hopeful. 
| He offers a suggestion for which his ecclesiastical superiors will 

scarcely owe him gratitude. He repeats over and over again that, 
| while the Pope must be Bishop of Rome, his residence in Rome 1s 
| not essential to his Pontificate. He could, indeed, hardly avoid 
| that admission, unless he taxed all the Pontiffs who dwelt at 
| Avignon with illegal exercise of their power. The Romans would, 
we are assured, accept that theory with the utmost glee. The 
| Pope, once out of Italy, might be Bishop, or Grand Llama of Rome 
| for aught they would care. Even his full Episcopal Powers 
would be willingly conceded. The people would be content t 
see all ecclesiastical patronage in his gift, or even to @ 
without ecclesiastics for a few centuries, if that were the con- 
dition of their freedom. But we fear the Ultramontanes 
will scarcely concur with Mr. G. Montgomery. They will rather 
believe that the residence of the Popes at Avignon was an evil to 











* Rome and the Papacy : a Pamphlet. By the Reverend G. Montgomery. Pab- 
ished by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 


with the cause of Rome, why Catholic liberals should hesitate 4, | 


idol too, will never convince Brahmins, and it is the Brahmin: | 


French theologians as if their verdict were necessarily final, and | 


Papal authority, is the primacy granted by St. Peter to the Bish | 
That primacy was not granted to an individual, nt | 
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he palliated only by the perfectly just argument, that they were 
getained there by the constraint of —_ men. 

We are perfectly aware that this Ultramontane theory of the 
Roman supremacy is not the belief of millions of moderate Roman 
Catholics. They hold that the Vicegerency rests with the Church 
universal, whose will and inspiration are only interpreted by the 
Papacy. In this view, the existence of the Pope is essential, but 
his authority is as little affected by circumstances of place as the 

as of the Church itself. But it is not, unfortunately, the 
moderate Catholics who resist the unity of Italy. It is that vio- 
Jent, or rather we should say, extreme section which, pepe 
all Catholic ecclesiastics and half the Catholic princes of the worl 
in its ranks, calls upon the faithful to contend to the death 
inst the severance of the Primacy of Christendom from the See 


Rome. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 





LETTERS, AND LITERARY 
MRS, P10ZZI.* 

Tus work is intended as a defence of Dr. Johnson’s Mrs. Thrale 
—‘ the bright papilionaceous creature,” to borrow Mr. Carlyle’s 
brief account of her, whom the elephant loved to play with, ‘and 
wave toand fro upon his trunk.” In editing her literary re- 
mains, Mr. Hayward tells us that he does not set up Mrs. Piozzi 
asa model letter writer, eminent author, pattern of domestic vir- 
tue or “ fitting object of hero or heroine worship in any capacity.” 
As one of the “ Associate Towns” that belong to the living pic- 
ture, in which the surly Saint Samuel formed the central figure ; 
as an accomplished, learned, and upright woman, Mrs. Piozzi is, 
in her editor's judgment, entitled to better treatment than she has 

received. To vindicate her against unjust reproach is his 
object ; and in this object, we think, he largely succeeds. The 
head and front of her offending lies in her second marriage, with 
the Italian musician, Piozzi, a respectable, civil, good-humoured 
man, of about the same age as herself, something over forty, and 
who, far from being the ugly dog that Johnson called him, was, 
according to Miss Seward, a handsome man, with gentle, pleasing, 
unaffected manner. The alliance was, no doubt, one that could 
hardly prove acceptable to her friends. Piozzi wasa foreigner, ‘a 
fiddler,” and a Papist. We are not surprised that Dr. Johnson, 
and the Johnsonian circle in general should disapprove of the 
marriage. It had not, in truth, any adventitious reecommenda- 
tions. Still, on the whole, we are inclined to agree with Dr. 
Burney that Mrs. Thrale had a “ right to consult her own notions 
of happiness in the choice of a second husband, had not the para- 
mount duty of watching over her unmarried daughter interfered.” 
Without pronouncing an absolute opinion on this point, we must 


REMAINS OF 


acknowledge that we are not satisfied that Mrs. Thrale was duly ; 


im with a sense of her maternal obligations. The arrange- 
ment she made for her children’s well-being, during the wedding 
tour, had an unfortunate termination. Of her four daughters, 
one alone accompanied her. ‘The eldest, on coming of age, hired 
a house in London, and took her two eldest sisters to live with 
her. On the return of Mr. and Mrs. Piozzi, however, Miss Thrale 
showed them every attention ; nor do any of the sisters appear to 
be “open to the imputation of filial unkindness.” Thus, if the 
marriage was somewhat indisereet, it was surely not disgraceful ; 
and if some blame attaches to Mrs. Thrale, for a partial derelic- 
tion of parental duty, she scarcely deserved the vehement assaults 
of the press of her own day, or the rhetorical invective of genius 
in ours, 


Another accusation, brought against Mrs. Piozzi, relates to her | , : i 
= P | or freaks of this extraordinary woman, was the celebration of her 


literary veracity and trustworthiness. In some of the instances 
seleeted by Mr. Hayward, we think, he succeeds in reéstablishing 
the lady’s character, on this score. We agree with him, for 








example, in his comment on Malone’s remark. In a somewhat | 


different case, too, we think Mr. Hayward more nearly correct 
than Mr. Forstet, in his interpretation of the Goldsmith’s anec- 

It was at once Mrs. Piozzi’s privilege and her glory that she 
was the tender and sympathizing friend of a true-hearted and 
Es. if in some respects a much over-rated, man. It was her 
indness that, in Johnson's own words, soothed twenty years of a 
life radically wretched. That she was nota noble or a high- 
minded woman; that she had not any supreme intellectual 
power; that she possessed no exact or extraordinary erudition, 


contain some droll and slightly humorous passages, with an ocea- 
sional bit of learning or common sense, and some wrongheaded- 
ness. The following remark, though in antiquated dialect, is 
characteristic, Mrs. Piozzi, it must be remembered, was all for 
“ Church and King ”— 

* 1819. Llewenny Hall pulled down, too! and ifs forests. Alta cadit 
quercus. But schools are made of the bricks, and teachery, as I call it im a 
word of my own inventing, goes on at a famous rate; yet one does not re- 
member it is ever said in the Old or New Testament, ‘If you study my 
ways, and dearn my commandments, but ‘If you walk in my ways, and 
observe my commandments to do them ;’ which was surely never so little 
practised as now. Well, the work of reformation runs forward apace. Fe- 
male associations are forming every day and everywhere. They come into 
your kitchens, instruct your servants, tell them how their masters and ladies 
run to perdition, give them books against tyranny, and tell them they are 
all slaves.” 

With reform and reforming politicians, Mrs. Piozzi had no 
sympathy. If, however, she is often unjust to “ the Russells,” 
“ the Burdetts” did perhaps deserve her rebuke, ‘ Fools!” she 
exclaims, “‘ teaching English boys to sing ‘Ca ira,’ when they 
don’t know nor can guess what it means.” In a livelier way, she 
writes—‘‘ Our demagogues are to make a grand push for triennial 
Parliaments, they say. People are in such haste to be happy, 
they play short whist, short commerce, &c.; but, after all, these 
complaints of bad harvests, I did not expect them to ery for short 
commons,” 

Of Mr. Hayward’s own literary skill, we cannot make any satis- 
factory report. His “ Introduction” relates to Dr. Johnson rather 
than to Mrs. Thrale; and, though there is no doubt amusing 
matter in it, is scareely necessary. A brief matter-of-fact state- 
ment of the various events in Mrs, Piozzi’s life, with due attention 

aid to chronological order, would have been more to the purpose. 
t would be difficult to find a less felicitously written paragraph 
than that with which the first volume opens. Dr. Johnson here 
appears as the ‘literary colossus of an epoch when the galaxy of 
British authorship sparkled, &e.;"’ as the sun of the idolatry of 
attendant satellites ; and as the magnolia grandiflora of the humble 
companions whe gathered and preserved the choicest of its flowers ! 
Those who ean read this page with pleasure, will be content to 
read many more. ‘There is nothing more falsely fine in the whole 
of the book. 

We shall make but one more remark on Mr. Hayward’s own 
part of the performance, Commenting on Piozzi’s imputed want 
of youth and good looks, he says, that Johnson’s knowledge of 
womankind should have prevented him from urging this as an 
objection, or as an aggravation of her offence. To illustrate this 
position, he quotes a passage from Spenser, in which female pre- 
dilections are severely handled, sed refers us to ‘the Roman 
matron, in Juvenal, who considers the world well Jost for an old 
and disfigured prize-fighter;" with a singular unconsciousness 
that in suggesting the parallel, he is not vindicating, but rather 
incriminating his fair client. 

Among the curious assertions to be found in these volumes is 
Mrs. Piozzi’s assertion, that Sterne borrowed the character of 
Uncle Toby, the behaviour of Corporal Trim, even the name of 
Tristram itself, from a stupid history of Corporal Bates. Is such 


| a book extant, and is the allegation well founded ? 


It may be well to note here, that Piozzi behaved with affection 
and honour, as the husband of the “ rich widow,” who was, how- 
ever, embarrassed with temporary debt, when he married her. 
He died of gout at his pretty villa in North Wales, Mrs, Piozzi 
survived him many years, ‘One of the most characteristic feats 


eightieth birthday by a concert, ball, and supper, to between six 
and seven hundred people on the 27th of January, 1820.” Her 
death, which took dows in May, 1821, was due, not to natural 
decay, but ‘‘ to the effeets of a fall in a journey from Penzance to 
Clifton.” 

We subjoin two extracts from these volumes. One enables us 
to realize the ‘‘ outward woman” of the “bright papilionaceous 
Thralia” (then Piozzi), in 1803, The other is too good an anee- 


dote to be omitted— 
“It would seem that she had adopted Dr. Johnson's theory of dress for 
littie women by this time, for a lady who met her on the way, describes her 


as ‘skipping about like a kid, quite a figure of fun, in a tiger-skin shawl, 
lined with scarlet, and only five colours upon her head-dress—on the top of 


| a flaxen wig a bandeau of blue velvet, a bit of tiger ribbon, a white beaver 


would be readily admitted by her most ardent admirers—if she | 


had any. 
a fine intelligence, a fair share of learning, even for a man ; some 
fancy, some conversational talent, a retentive and ready memory, 
and an unexampled vivacity. 

We have not much to say in commendation of her literary 
compositions, They are all slight, fugitive, and superticial. 
But some of her remarks are amusing; and she now and then 
relates an anecdote worth hearing. She has also some skill in 
rhyming; and her fable of “‘The Three Warnings,” evinces re- 

ion and ingenuity. 
dying Hadrian’s address to his soul, we know not of any superior 
to hers, with all its shortcomings. 
** Gentle Soul, a moment stay ! 
Whither would’st thou wing thy way > 
Cheer once more thy house of clay, 
Once more prattle and be gay, 
See, thy fluttering pinions play ; 
Gentle soul ; a moment stay!” 
Her letters are not of a high order. Many of them, however, 
* Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozsi ( Thrale). 


Féited, with Notes and an Introductory Account of her Life and Writings, by A. 
Hayward, Esq., Q.C. In two volumes. Published by Longman and Co. 


But she was kind, charitable, and generous; she had | 


Among the numerous versions of the | 


hat, and plume of black feathers—as gay as a lark. 
NOTE ON GEORGE THE THIRD, 

When the present King was quite a lad, there was a young fellow about 
the Prince’s Court, who, being thought natural son to my uncle Robert, 
was petted and provided for in some manner by the family and used to visit 
familiarly at my mother’s; who said that he told her how one day the two 
eldest boys were playing in the Princess’s apartment, when the second said 


| suddenly, ** Brother, when you and I are men grown, you shall marry a 
| wife, and I'll keep a mistress,”” 





“What you say there? you naughty boy,” exclaimed the brother, * You'd 
better to learn your pronouns as preceptor bid you; I believe you do not 
know what it is—a pronoun.” 

* Be quiet, Eddy,” says the King, “‘ we shall have anger presently for 
your nonsense. Fletcher, (to my courtier cousin) give us the books,” ‘* Let 
them alone,” cries Prince Edward, ‘I know what it is without a book; a 
pronoun is to a noun what a mistress is to a wife—a substitute and a repre- 
sentative.’ The Princess burst out a-laughing, and turned them all out of 
the room. 

Prince Edward was the Duke of York, who died at Monaco in Italy.” 


OCEAN TELEGRAPHY,* 
Fortunate has it been for the Electric Telegraph that its infaney 
was never subjected to the enervating influence of Government 
Published by Longman and 


* The Edinburgh Review, No. 229, January 1861. 
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aid, and that the slight patronage at first vouchsafed to it by two of 
the most powerful railway companies was so speedily withdrawn, 
as to leave it wholly dependant on its own resources for the suc- 
cess it has achieved on land. At sea, too, its most prosperous 
steps have been accomplished by its own unborrowed strength, 
while its failures date from the period when it first began to lean 
on the arm of the Government. The Dover and Calais telegraph, 
the earliest of the submarine kind, was laid down in 1852, and 
was followed, not long afterwards, by the Dover and Ostend line. 
In 1853, Orfordness, near Ipswich, was connected with the port 
of Schevening, in Holland, by a cable extending 125 miles under 
the turbulent North Sea, and which was paid out during a violent 

ale of wind without the slightest accident. In 1858, a line was 
Taid from England to Denmark, 350 miles in length. All these 
lines are still in good working condition, and for not one of them 
has any Government aid been asked or given. They are all ex~- 
posed to strong competition, and yet it has been found worth the 
while of private companies to lay them. Very different has been 
the fortune of the lines which have been inaugurated under the 
new policy adopted by the Government in 1856, since which 
period it has guaranteed five lines—one for the Atlantic, one for 
the Channel, two for the Mediterranean, and one for the Red Sea. 
One of these five, the Ragusa and Alexandria Telegraph, has 
never been constructed, and the rest have all failed. The writer 
in the Edinburgh expresses his conviction, ‘ that at no very dis- 
tant period submarine telegraphs, established on sound principles 
and in a durable manner, will encircle the globe;” but, for the 
present, he regards the whole matter of deep sea telegraphy as 
standing in a highly unsatisfactory condition, for which the Go- 
vernment is, to a great extent, answerable. He admits that a 
guarantee of interest, so long as it is limited to a certain amount, 
and so long as it is only to be i. while the line is capable of 
doing a specified amount of work, is one of the least objectionable 
modes of support which can be given; but objectionable it still 
is, as tending to diminish the habit of self-reliance, which is the 
source of our commercial success. When, however, the guarantee 
is given unconditionally, as in two instances it has been, when it 
insures to the shareholders a specified rate of interest for a speci- 
fied number of years, whatever the working expenses and what- 
ever the condition of the line may be, the injury done to the 
spirit of public enterprise is incaleulable— 

‘* The history of the Atlantic enterprise shows that failure was its neces- 
sary result ; and yet it was made under Government sanction, and by the 
help of assistance from Government. No doubt, the form in which this 
assistance was given was one of the least objectionable forms in which 
Government assistance could be given, viz.,a payment conditional upon 
success; but there was no definition of what that success was to be; if one 
word per hour could have been transmitted, the company might have claimed 
the letter of its bond. It may, however, be fairly assumed that if the Go- 
vernment had declined to assist the undertaking, it would at that time have 
ae forward perhaps more slowly, but more surely, than it did with the 

ourish of the Government help. The shareholders who advanced 1000/. 
apiece in London and Liverpool, did so for a national experiment, and not 
with the sole thought of gain. But, even if it had not gone forward then, 
and if we had continued to advance by slow and sure steps in Ocean Tele- 
graphy, it would have been better for science, better for our credit as a prac- 
tical nation, and better for those whose property now lies irrecoverably lost 
at the bottom of the Atlantic. o° 

‘Guaranteed telegraphic lines have unfortunately been got up generally 
by persons unacquainted with the subject, and have been placed by the pro- 
moters in the hands either of contractors, who were, of course, only inte- 
rested in the lines being laid in such a manner as to work for the few days 
required by the contract ; or in the hands of engineers, who, at the time 
when they undertook the work, had not attained the highest rank in their 
profession. The promoters appear to have studiously avoided the employ- 
ment of the leading engineering talent of the country ; and the Government, 
when it had control, appears to have countenanced this line of conduct. 
Stephenson and Brunel would not have allowed the Atlantic Telegraph to 
be laid upon their responsibility without proper preliminary experiments 
being made ; and it is to the absence of a proper scientific appreciation of 
the difficulties of these enterprises, that we entirely attribute the disasters 
and disappointments to which they have been subjected.” 

The primary cause of all these difficulties is the great re- 
tardation which a current of electricity experiences in passing 
along a conductor immersed in water, which is itself a conductor. 
The atmosphere being an admirable insulator, especially when 
dry, wires suspended in it by insulating supports may be prac- 
tically pete we as perfect transmitters of electricity, because they 
convey messages to any distance at a speed vastly surpassing that 
at which the operators at either end can deliver and receive them ; 
but it is quite otherwise with submarine wires. These must be 
surrounded by some non-conducting material—gutta percha for 
instance—and this again by a protecting sheath of iron or steel 
wire to save it from mechanical injury. Under these conditions, 
the phenomenon of induction comes in play, and the wire becomes 
a Leyden jar, so charged with electricity that a current cannot 
without the greatest difliculty move through it, and signals can 
only be made by charging and discharging the wire throughout its 
whole length for each of them. This is necessarily a slow process 
on long lines ; but, on shorter ones, no delay arises from this cause, 
because that which it tends to produce is exceeded by the me- 
chanical difficulties of manipulation : in other words, the speed of 
charge and discharge in a submarine line of 200 or 300 miles far 
exceeds that at which human hands can work upon any of the 
instruments hitherto in use. On the other hand, when the line 

400 or 500 miles in length, the retardation from induction 

omes very great, the mechanical difficulties disappear, and the 
inductive difficulties limit the speed. The means of diminishing 
the delay due to this cause are to be sought in such arrangements 
as shall best expedite the charge and discharge of the wire, but 


indications. The capacity of the insulated conductor for 
depends on the ratio of the diameter of the insulator to 
diameter of the conductor, and is independent of the absolute dis. 
meter of either. Reasoning from this law alone, many electrician, 
at first supposed that the much-desired saving of time would}, 
effected by making the wire thinner, and its insulating cover 
thicker ; but, though this would shorten the time of charge, j 
would have just the opposite effect on the time of discharge, ‘fy 
the latter is diminished by increasing the gauge of the wire, and 
what is very important, it is diminished in inverse proportion to 
the square of the thickness, and not in the simple ratio, From 
all these considerations, it follows that the wire must be made of 
the best conducting material, namely copper, whilst iron, which 
has but one-seventh of its conducting power, serves very well fo 
land lines, and that to produce increased rapidity of discha 
without making the charging process slower, we must increase th 
thickness both of the wire and of its insulating wrapper to the ut. 
most practicable limits. 

Unfortunately, those limits are greatly narrowed by the many 
mechanical difficulties attendant on the manufacture and laying 
down of bulky and heavy telegraph cables, The use of copper, 
too, as a conductor, is a serious, though necessary evil, for the 


elongated or broken by the strains put upon it in the process of 
paying out, or to be bent irto bights that force their way thro 


hitherto been almost exclusively used for this covering, is very far 


through it is always very large, and is remarkably dependent 
upon temperature. At the freezing point of water, it is a minimum, 
but becomes three times, six times, and ten times as great at each 
successive increment of 20° F. Indiarubber is not ailected in this 
way, and its insulation, as compared with that of gutta percha, js 
almost absolutely perfect. Still, the Edinburgh reviewer thinks 
we should be cautious in discarding gutta percha for this or other 
untried materials. ‘We know the faults of gutta percha from 
long experience. We know that indiarubber does not possess 
these faults, but we do not know yet whether it may not possess 
others equally serious.” This is but one instance of the general 
need that exists for experimental inquiry, as the first step to any 
great extension of the range of Ocean Telegraphy. In 1857, the 
Treasury agreed to guarantee 5 per cent interest for twenty-five 
years upon a capital of 120,000/. for the construction of a line 
from Cagliari to Malta, and thence to Corfu. In support of their 
application for this aid, the company stated, that ‘‘ submarine 
cables, when once laid down, are so little liable to accident, that 
it may be safely aflirmed that they will work as efficiently at the 
end of fifty years as on the first day of their operation.” About 
the same time, Messrs. Gisborne and Forde stated in a letter to 
the India Board, that ‘‘ experience has shown that a good cable, 
once laid suceessfully, requires no maintenance.” In whatever 
degree this blind confidence may still prevail among companies 
and engineers, it is satisfactory to know that it is no longer enter- 
tained by her Majesty’s Government, and that no more subsidies 
will be granted upon such fallacious assurances. Just before the 
Derby Administration went out of office, a cable was completed, 
which was to be laid down from this country to Gibraltar. 

** When the present Government came into office, Mr. Gladstone directed 
that the patho of this line should be transferred from the Treasury to the 
Board of Trade ; that department reported that the knowledge possessed at 
the time was not such as to justify the submerging of another deep sea 
cable without further experiments being made, and they recommended the 
appointment of a committee to investigate the subject. The committee con- 
sisted of the late Mr. Robert Stephenson, Professor Wheatstone, and Cap- 
tain Douglas Galton, R.E., and with them was associated a committee 
formed by the Atlantic Telegraph Company. Upon the death of Mr. R. 
Stephenson, a modification of the committee took place, and Mr. Bidder, 
Mr. W. Fairbairn, Mr. Ed. L. Clark, and Mr. Varley, appear to have been 
added to it. The Government deserve great credit for the appointment ofa 
committee to investigate the subject. It is the first and most important 
step which has yet been taken for placing the knowledge of deep sea tele- 
graphy upon a sound basis, by showing its present condition, and the steps 
which are necessary for its future success.”’ 


SIR ROBERT WILSON’S PRIVATE DIARY.* 

In the spring of 1860 (June 2), the Spectator contained a notice of 
Sir Robert Wilson’s admirable narrative of the Campaign of 1812. 
‘The Diary now published traverses the period of the ‘ Invasion,’ 
but extends beyond it through the campaigns of Germany, and 
the operations of the allied army in Italy—after Sir Robert Wilson 
joined Marshal Bellegarde at his head-quarters at Vicenza in 
January, 18i4—down to the occupation of Paris by the forces of 
the Allies in the summer of the same year.” But the Diary not 
only chronicles the events of war, but reports the incidents of 
travel which diversified the writer’s progress in Spain, Sicily, 
Turkey, Russia, Poland, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, am 
France. It contains, moreover, in its several a pendices, papers 
on the “‘site of Homer’s Troy,” and the ate of Mount Ida; 
a series of despatches to Lord Cathcart, and letters from the Duke 
of Gloucester, the Duke of Oldenberg, Prince Metternich, Prince 
Czartoryski, and Lord Aberdeen to Sir Robert Wilson ; a series 
of letters from himself to Lord Aberdeen; and a despatch from 
Italy, addressed to Lord Castlereagh. ‘Throughout the whole 
time,” says his appreciating editor, on whose Introduction we 
have largely drawn, ‘‘ from his arrival at Constantinople in June, 
1812, he was in close official communication, and intimate friendly 

* Private Diary of Travels, Personal Services, and Public Events, from the 


Invasion of Russia to the Capture of Paris. By General Sir Robert Wilson, 
C.M.T., &c. Edited by his nephew and son-in-law, the Rev.;Herbert Randolph, 





the laws which regulate these processes give opposite mechanical 





M.A. Intwovolumes, Published by Murray. 









metal has but little elasticity, and is liable to be permanently | 


the insulating covering. Gutta percha, the material which ha | 
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connection, with sovereigns and the commanders of their armies, 
or with their ministers and ambassadors; in short, with almost 
man of note and name who bore a part, military or diplo- 


pan on the Continent of Europe, in the stirring events of those 
” 
) The diary of a man who commanded such a field of view, and 


from such “a specular height,” would be valuable, independently 

of the intrinsic and characteristic qualifications of the writer. 

But Sir Robert Wilson not only enjoyed penile for obser- 

vation and report, but a power to see and describe which is very 

uncommon. He has an actual personality; a heroic self-con- 
fidence that even approaches self-commendation ; strong faith in 
his own previsions, and an amount of penetration and sagacity 
which most men might envy. Wilson’s merits were acknowledged 

Russians and Austrians alike. The Emperor of Russia con- 
ferred on him the Cross of St. George. Schwarzenberg told Lord 
Aberdeen that he would as soon part with Radetsky as with Wil- 
gon; and declared the success of the 16th October, 1813, at 
Leipsic, to be chiefly owing to the intelligence and able disposition 
of this officer. His military services, important as they were, 
seem, however, to have been surpassed by those which he rendered 
out of the field. 

Among his various recommendations, we must not omit to 
mention his large and enlightened sympathy with political 
freedom and national advancement ; his classical scholarship ; his 
manly admiration of whatever is beautiful in art, or noble in life, 
and his high sense of duty. His literary faculty, too, is more 
than respectable. Had he devoted his talent to book-making, he 
would, perhaps, have attained eminence as an author. There are 
descriptions in his Diary which have great merit. An enviable 
force of expression and precision of emphasis show how well the 
soldier could handle the pen. He is observant, intelligent; 
perspicuous, direct ; straightforward in his writings as in his life 
and actions. 

His truthful and uncompromising spirit, however, was not ac- 

ble in high quarters. One Mentor entreated him to reject 

all sombre tints from his despatches, and ‘ suppress what ill was 
not essentially necessary to be communicated, as this would be for 
his interest.” Supported by Crowned Heads, and befriended by 
Lord Aberdeen Wilson was, it would appear, no favourite with 
Lord Castlereagh. We cannot undertake to go into the merits of 
the case. It is sufficient to say that a diplomatic appointment, in 
which Lord Burghersh was preferred to himself, was regarded by 
Wilson as an insult as well as an injury. Among his ill-wishers was 
Lord Cathcart, whom, he says, ‘‘ | have now lived to see officially 
recognized as that non-entity which he wished to represent me.” 
Occupying a central position, Wilson seems ever to have insisted 
on a thorough investigation of facts ; he wished to know the worst 
as well as the best, to enumerate weaknesses as well as resources ; 
todiscover consequents in their remote antecedents. ‘‘ Much,” he 
says, after the autumn campaign of 1813, “is done ; more may be 
done; but we shall all be wxdone if we do not investigate causes 
as well as effects.” He continues— 

“TfI were a member of a government, I would grapple to my friendship 
with hooks of steel, that man who cou/d tell me, and would tell me on/y 
truth; but I remember what old Lord Lansdowne always said to me, when 
he spoke about public life—‘ Never give a Minister counsel, and above all 
avoid unpleasing information. When you write it, you sign your sentence 
of excommunication. Agreeable fiction, will never be cited against you, 
except as patriotic and laughable errors of zeal. Unsatisfactory predic- 
tions, when verified, will only create or aggravate ill-will, and accelerate 
its effects.’ ”” 

Passing from the man to his book, we find in it, almost every 
element that could make a public diary attractive. Of course, 
looking at it in a mere literary point of view, we should be in- 
clined occasionally to compress or omit; but regarding it as an 
authoritative, but extemporaneous record of events, or off-hand 
repository of observations, we consider it to be very nearly what 
the diary of an accomplished soldier, and an educated gentleman 
ought to be. 

Ye shall not accompany Sir Robert Wilson to Greece, Spain, 
Turkey, or wander with him over the plain of Troy, or ascend 
with him Mount Ida, where the love couch of the Thunderer, so 
gloriously described in the Jliad, may be found to this day, much 
as he left it, covered with fragrant heaths, violets, hyacinths, 
and snowdrops. We leave the clime of the East unvisited ; 
Wilson’s own pencillings by the way unexamined ; his adven- 
tures; even his sword-tight with the long poisonous snake un- 
noticed ; to press at once into the centre of the military opera- 
tions of 1812; first, however, extractitig a whimsical passage re- 
lating to the ‘“domesticities” of the Sultan of Turkey, on the 
death of Prince Murad. Remarking that as he had four wives al- 
ready pregnant, the loss of the Prince was not irreparable, Sir 

rt Wilson resumes— 

“ The principal dragoman having stated this fact before Mrs. Liston, she 
misunderstood him, and repeated ‘ Four wives petulant!’ ‘ Pregnant, 
madam !’ said the Ambassador. ‘ God bless me,’ shrieked his excellency ; 

who could have thought that? I am sure petulant was a more reasonable 
supposition. Four wives pregnant!’ The phenomenon seemed to press 
upon her mind the whole evening; and I shall expect shortly to hear of a 
Visit to the seraglio.”’ 

On the 14th of August, 1812, Sir Robert Wilson arrived at 
Smolensk, a small, walled, uninteresting town, but ‘‘ memorable 
for the union of Bagration’s and Barclay’s armies—a union that 
peotably saved Russia.” On the 27th of October, we find him at 
Aougy, planting the first guns that saved the town, pushing them 
into short grape distance, and, after the first four rounds, break- 
ing the enemy’s columns. The fight was desperate ; every man 
Present was obliged to do, and appears to have done, his duty. 


One person only is accused by the Russians of being deficient in 
example—Kutosow. Marshal Kutosow, says the diarist, affords 
a memorable instance of incapacity in a chief, of an absence of 
any quality that ought to distinguish a commander. Although 
within five wersts of the action, from daybreak, he never had 
even the curiosity to appear in the field until five o’clock in the 
evening. 

Bonaparte had now evacuated Moscow. Less than three weeks 
after, the army halted at Tchelkanovo, missing Poniatowski and 
his corps. Why they halted, says Sir Robert, the Marshal only 
knows. ‘ This same halt,” he continues, ‘‘ enabled Bonaparte, 
with his guards, to reach Krasnoi, and finally escape us at the 
single point at which we could intercept him. Why had Bona- 
parte this pont d’or? ‘The Marshal and the Devil jn & can tell.” 

The horrors of the retreat from Moscow are delineated with a 
few bold Dante-like touches in these pages. There is, first, the 
general mass of dead and dying men, with the mangled carcases 
of ten thousand horses, some of which had been cut for food be- 
fore life had ceased. Elsewhere, there are groups of men feeding 
on human flesh. Above, is an atmosphere of flame and smoke. 
The prayers of naked wretches, mingled with shouts of vengeance, 
echo through the woods, and ring through the sharp freezing air. 
In one place, Wilson saw a French woman, clothed in a chemise 
only, with black, long, dishevelled hair, sitting on the snow ; her 
late born child stolen from her! In another place, he saw a num- 
ber of naked men, whose backs had been frozen while they warmed 
the front of their bodies, turn themselves to the burning embers of 
a hut, round which they sat, ‘‘ when the fire caught the congealed 
flesh, and a hard burnt crust covered the whole of their bodies,” 
The vengeance of the Russian peasantry was frightful. At Wiasma, 
fifty French, by a savage order, were burned alive. Elsewhere, 
Russian men and women were seen by Wilson, singing and leap- 
ing round sixty dying naked men, whose necks were Tid upon a 
felled tree, striking out their brains with repeated blows of large 
faggot-sticks. The horrors of this military gehenna are heart- 
rending. ‘The destruction of life was enormous, Out of 300,000 
French troops which passed the Russian frontier, 153,000, accord- 
ing to Wilson’s estimate, alone escaped. Russia, on the other 
hand, lost in this war about 110,000 men, killed, dead, and pri- 
soners. The loss of property to Russia was enormous: that of 
Moscow alone is computed at 25,000,000/, 

Of the Russian people, Sir Robert speaks highly, lauding the 
self-sacrificing spirit of the nobility, and the attachment of the 
peasantry to their masters. It was from no despotic predilections 
that he praised this autocractic empire, for Wilson was a man of 
liberal politics. He admired the noble patriotism of the Russians. 
He equally did justice to the Polish people. The Poles, he re- 
marks, in one passage of the Diary, ‘‘ deserve that reéstablish 
ment in the list of nations for which they have so long struggled, 
and for which they will contend while they have a relation to 
bear arms.” Of the Germans, he thought less highly, being of 
opinion that had ‘‘ Bonaparte not adopted his continental system 
he might have ruled over very willing subjects in Germany.” 

Sir Robert Wilson’s views on Italy, where we find him in 1814, 
will be read with peculiar interest, at this the epoch of her re- 
generation. ‘‘ The question of Italian independence engrossed all 
his thoughts and stimulated all his exertions. He thought it 
impossible to extinguish the national spirit : he predicted, that if 
Austria, tempted by the glare of the occasion, refused to recognize 
the political existence of the kingdom of Italy, by permitting an 
independent Government, or by putting the iron crown on her own 
head, she would rue and justly suffer the penalty of her avari- 
cious rage. He pronounced Italy to be in rapid progress of na- 
tionalization, regarding Bonaparte as ‘‘a benefactor to this coun- 
| try, notonly in the formation ofa military spirit, in the construc- 

tion of roads, erection of public edifices, &c., but especially in the 

establishment of education.” The Papal throne, on the other 
, hand, he considered incompatible with Italian independence and 
| freedom— 

** Beware, he writes to Lord William Bentinck, how you extend its in- 
fluence and extol its benefits to mankind. You can never hope to make that 
Government philosophical or flexible to the times. Monarchs are sometimes 
young and generous, or old and timid; but the veterans selected for the 
Papal chair are champions of the triple crown, whom philanthropy cannot 
persuade, and whom menaces cannot daunt.”’ 

Wilson, however, recognized the degeneracy of the Italian 
populations. He saw that they were not then among the nations 
that “ know how to live.” They made art the ambition instead 
of the ornament of a State. Hence he says, in his sharp, martial 
language, ‘I would rather see in this land manufactories and 
arsenals than painter’s brushes and chisels.” Sir Robert, how- 
ever, recognized the arts, in their true order of succession. At 
Vicenza, he went to the opera, and found it tolerable. The music, 
when the trumpet joined was, he says, exquisite. His description 
of the ballet we will give in his own words— 

“* The ballet is marvellous ; a naked Pict would, I am sure, blush at the 
exhibition. The finest gauze, with a few silver spangles on it, alone covers 
any portion of the person, Aud, what portion! One inch above the cein- 
ture, and six below. When in movement, and particularly in what is called, 
I believe, the ‘ Volta,’ the whole collects into the breadth of a ribbon, and 
the Paphian Venuses, and Hottentot Venuses, and all descriptions of Venuses, 
are aimables 4 la nature.” 

When we think of the late-made mother, with her long black 
hair, screaming in the snow, and the men with the baked backs 
sitting before the fire, in that Hell-march from Moscow, we cannoy 
regret that “‘ Arms and the Man,” are likely one day to give place 
to “Tools and the Man.” Yet we rejoice that the Italians have 
learned to use their swords as well as their fiddlesticks, for how 
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can there be a nation, where there are not men ? 


peaceful lyre. 


tions. 


These concluding extracts will serve as illustrations of the 
opinions of a valuable public servant, a brave and skilful soldier, 


and a thoughtful and sagacious man— 
VANITAS VANITATUM, 


It is a ‘strange world, Adam is reported to have said, when he entered 
into it; and so the last man willsay..... Glory for me has lost all her 
charms, I shall become a Timon from contempt of the world’s puppets. 
Happy are they who know not the arcana of the mechanism that conducts 
the world’s affairs! Happy are they who never reason on causes or effects , 


NAPOLEON I, 


The Parisians may tumble his statues from the columns of adoration, and 
justly reproach his arbitrary character and government, if they flatter 
themselves that they can Jive free, but it isin vain for hatred to attempt 
the denial of his title to the characteristics of greatness. He may say with 


Busiris— 
** That I have lived, I leave those works behind, 
Shall pluck the shining age from vulgar time, 
And give it whole to late posterity.” 


His conception of the French empire, his conquest of every capital in 
Europe, are lofty memorials, but his intention to reéstablish Poland, with 
the creation and nurture of the kingdom of Italy, are magnificent traits of 

licy and intelligence which will secure him immortality, and prevent 


is offences and faults from being dwelt upon yy future generations. 
Yet, Sir Robert Wilson brings serious ¢ 


and egregious liar. 
Here is a portrait of a friend which we cannot but recognize— 
JOHN BULL, 
John Bull is always honest John, but not wiser than before. 
has the least influence on him of any of the moral powers of direction. 


TRAVELS IN THE GREAT SAHARA,* 


WE learn from Mr. Tristram, that our ordinary application of 
the term “Sahara” to the great Northern desert of Africa, is not 
in accordance with native usage, and wants the precision which 


should characterize the nomenclature of physical geography. 


The natives ‘‘ divide Africa north of the line into three portions— 


the Tell, the Sahara, and the Desert: the Tell being the corn- 
growing country from the coast to the Atlas; the Sahara the 
sandy pasture land, where flocks and herds roam, from the Atlas 
through the Hauts Plateaux, or Steppes, to the region where all 
regular supply of water fails; and the Desert, the region which 
extends thence almost to the watershed of the Niger—arid, salt, 
affording no sustenance to cattle or sheep, but where the camel 
snatches a scanty subsistence, and which is, except in its rare 
oases, equally inhospitable to man.” The state of his health having 
induced Mr. Tristram to select Algiers for a winter residence, he 
made two excursions beyond the Atlas, and found the air so 
bright, dry, and invigorating, that he resolved to pass his second 
winter altogether in the Sahara. His purpose was facilitated as 
much as possible by the Governor-General, and by the officers of 
the French outposts; and, in company with his friend the 
Reverend James Peed, he began his wanderings in September, 
and continued them until the following spring. Mr. Peed was 
the archeologist and draughtsman of the party; Mr. Tristram is 
a naturalist of no mean proficiency, ardent in the pursuit of new 


species ; both appear to be hardy, good-humoured and sensible, | confounded in European ideas with Arabs and Moors, 


The noble en- 
joywent of science and art depends on the right and might to 
enjoy i and only the Achilles-nation that can drive back the 
battle, has the title or the power to sing heroic deeds on the 
‘‘ Life,” says our present authority, ‘is secondary 
to honour and duty in great men.” We add—and in great na- 


arges against Napoleon. 
He detested his grasping and unscrupulous ambition, and pro- 
nounces him what he is pretty well known to be, a fanfaron 


Experience | 
P 


The rights which France has exercised hitherto over the § 
have been only those of suzerainty. Like her Roman prede 
she has been content to treat the Sahara as a natural frontier, 
to leave its friendly or neutral tribes in the enjoyment of self, 
government. The results of this policy, which, it seems, sheiy 
now about to reverse, have been most favourable to her, Ty, 
nomades only are hostile to a power which curbs their lawleg 
habits ; whilst all the industrious tribes of the oases are so 
the more conscious of the advantages they enjoy under French 
tection. At El Wed, near the Tunisian frontier, our travellen 
were visited by the military sheikh of Souf, who, a year 
had brought the submission of Souf to the Governor-General g 
Algiers. This, he told them, was not a matter of compulsion 
of warfare, but a piece of very good policy. Tunis, to whj 
geographically, aud from commercial relations, Souf should be 
is too weak and distant to protect it effectually from the forays of 
the Touareg and the Bedouin; and the inhabitants nat 
turned to France, who has thus extended her suzerainty behj 
Tunis to the South. It is, as the sheikh declared, the wish of 
most of the oases of the Tunisian Djereed to come under 
better and more puissant sway of France, whose taxation, though 
heavy, is not capricious, and who would insure protection 
their trade, Unfortunately, however, the French appear to disdain 
the simple art of letting well alone, and the Moniteur has ap. 
somal that no natural frontier is to be acknowledged in Africa; 
and that, in the present winter, a regularly organized expeditiog 
is to push through the M‘zab, Waregla, Touat, and the Touai 
to Timbuctoo, and so to unite French Algeria with French Seng. 
gambia. Mr. Tristram thinks the fate of this expedition may be 
conjectured from the difficulties which, even in the beginning of 
the route, beset his own small party, though enjoying the assist. 
ance of the Natives, He doubts that the projected advance will 
result in anything beyond the destruction of the unhappy Corps 
d’ Afrique engaged in it. 

Mr. Tristram gives us reason to believe that the new policy is 
| not favourably regarded by some of the ablest French oflicers in 
| the Sahara. The strength which France is about to waste ip 
| desert warfare would be better expended in boring artesian wells, 
| and improving irrigation by other means, so as to create new 
| oases and enlarge old ones. But while she is intent on insensate 
| schemes of conquest, she is to a lamentable extent neglecting the 
| work that lies nearest to her hand. The English travellers had 
hardly entered the Sahara from the North ere they beheld 
striking example of the improvidence of the French colonia 
system. Between Bou Gaizoun and Ain Oosera— 

** Narrow strips of gypsum frequently rise to the surface, and in places 
are so even and regular, that they give the plain the appearance of having 
been scored in long chalk lines with a ruler. Besides the gypsum, masees 
of natron appear in layers, in many places, and assist in ee 

ve 
Our 





weary brown of the surface. It is somewhat strange that the French 
turned these inexhaustible mineral resources to so little account. 
manufacturers import thousands of tons of natron annually from the plains 
of South America, where the facilities for carriage cannot be greater thay 





in Algeria; but the idea of developing a traffic in the mineral wealth 
the Atlas, seems never to have suggested itself to the French authorities, 
Yet at present, with a railway from Blidah to Algiers, and the military 
road opened thence to Boghur, the purest natron could be delivered at the 
coast, at a charge of from 15fr. to 20fr. per ton for carriage. But the same 
system which has hampered by its paternal interference the working of 
the copper mines, is not likely to encourage capitalists to attempt the 
Sahara, ‘ Hélas! nous sommes trop gouvernés,’ is the exclamation of every 
enterprising colonist.”’ 

The inhabitants of the M‘zab and the other oases, are generally 
ut they 


as English gentlemen should be, and thus qualitied, they were | are distinct from them in physical appearance, in habits, and in 


able to turn their novel opportunities to good account. 


Mr. Tris- | language. 


Mr. Tristram believes that in these islanders of the 


tram’s book is almost a literal transcript from his daily journal, | Desert, who have contrived for centuries to preserve their lan- 


composed in such spare moments as could be snatched from the | 


urgent labours of camping, cooking, horsefeeding, and preserving 
specimens. Hence they somewhat lack the literary symmetry 
and finish which a more leisurely mode of composition might 


have given them; but probably for these deficiencies there is | 


ample compensation in the fidelity with which the author’s 
es reflect occurrences and impressions in a country the 
greater part of which had not before been traversed by any Euro- 
an, and where no English traveller but himself and his friend 
ever wandered, ‘The Northern portion, or Hauts Plateaux 
of the Sahara,” he says, is well known to the French; but of the 
eountry of the Beni M‘zab and the districts South of it, no account, I 
believe, has yet been published in any European language, be- 
poe the meagre and often most inaccurate descriptions gathered 
y General Daumas from native travellers.’ On the whole, our 
travellers had reason to be content with the treatment they re- 
eeived in the Sahara, though they did not quit it without once or 
twice having occasion to number among their ‘impressions de 
voyage,” the sensation caused by the pinge of a bullet passing 
rather close to the ear; and part of their return journey was an 
actual flight, in the course of which they and their armed escort 
narrowly escaped the hazard of a battle with a much more nu- 
merous party of ambushed freebooters, On their arrival at Tug- 
gurt, where they fell in with a flying column of the French army, 
everybody appeared to look upon them as public lions, returning 
from the Ultima Thule of French power. The Arabs won- 
dered how, with so small a party, they had saved their lives from 
the predatory and bloodstained Chaamba and Touareg; and why 
they travelled, and what they found, “‘ pour manger,” the French- 
men could not divine. 


Sahara; Wanderi 


® The Great South of the Atlas Mounteins. By H. B, 
Tristram, M.A,, F.L.5., Se. With 


y 
aps and Illustrations, Published by Murray 





guage and municipal independence, while surrounded by the 
fierce hordes of the nomade intruders, he has discovered the 
genuine descendants of the ancient Numidians. The Mozabites, 
or people of the M‘zab, were objects of special interest to him, not 
merely on ethnological grounds, but because, while utterly eut 
off from all intercourse with a higher civilization, they have pre- 
served a republican and federal government, as perfect and com- 
plex as thatof Switzerland, and are remarkable also for their 
many social virtues, 

* They are a mild, gentle race, evidently wholly distinct from the Arabs, 
with nothing of Ishmael in their face, habits, or language. They are more 
like the Jews, yet very different from them in contour and in any pas 
traits—living on fruits, fruit-buyers, and sellers; loving quiet, — 
Bedouin wildness; unimpassioned, calculating, money-loving, sbrewd, 
careful. They have the reputation of being an honest race; and so th 
are; yet they prudently keep to the maxim, ‘ Safe bind, safe find.’ No 
man ever goes abroad without his ponderous polished key, or a brace of 
them, in his hand; or, in default of iron, he uses a yard of wood, They 
have the reputation, well merited, of being a hospitable race, but prudently 
know the limits of hospitality, and the quality of the kouskousou deterio- 
rates in due time. They have the reputation of being rigid in their obser- 
vances, Coffee and tobacco are against their creed; yet they never refuse 
coffee to a stranger, nor do they decline to smoke when they like tobacco 
are unseen by their inferiors. They hate warfare, and never carry arms at 
home. They delight in music. At Ghardaia, pipe and tomtom used to al- 
ternate with the zickars of the sacred city of Mellika and the echoes of the 
drums from the neighbouring heights of Bounoura; but at Guerrara, from 
tower and garden, cemetery and palm-groves, the din of the tomtoms was 
incessant, midday to midnight, midnight to noon again. 

“In many points, they are like the Scotch,—in their love of country and 
their readiness to wander from it; in their clanship abroad, and their 
promptness to help their countrymen ; wedded to their own form of Mohame 
medanism, and anathematizing all others. ; 

** They are the very Venetians as well as the Swiss of North Africa, trae 
velling everywhere, penetrating from Timbuctoo to Asia Minor, serving @ 
all sorts of capacities, connected with every caravan in Africa on the 
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ea pouseasivg vast herds of camels, which are let out everywhere ; 
wth a free and republican form of government, highly artificial, but eo- 
ioured in some respects by a theeeracy ; the young men nearly all abroad, 
but invariably returning with a competency in their old age to their poor 
and barren, yeteherished country. They are reserved and cold; but in- 
haractérizes their commeree, truthfulness their conversation, and 
heir domestic life. In fact, as a French otticer, who was expa- 
t between them and the Arabs, once exclaimed to me, 





tegrity € 
morality t 
tiating on the contras : 
‘They are the very Protestants of Mohammedanism. 

The French probably have it in their power to accomplish the 
hysical regeneration of the Sabara by fertilizing arts; and if the 
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tiality of a discoverer has not led Mr, Tristram to paint the | 


Fozabites in too bright colours, it is plain that the dominant race 

ssesses, in this prosperous and well regulated community, the 
nucleus of a most valuable population for the renovated territory. 

THE LOST 1RIBEs.* 

4 cvgious and ingenious book by Dr. George Moore deals with 
the vexed question of the Lost Tribes; inquires into the origin of 
the Saxon race, suggesting a connexion between the Saxons of the 
East, or the Sucw, and the Saxons of the West; discloses new 


and very peculiar views of Buddhism, and contains some singular | 


translations of the so called ‘*‘ Roek Records in India.” We will 
briefly report Dr. Moore’s own speculations on these four topics. 

1. Lhe Lost Tribes are, he thinks, to be identified with the 
Affghans. The Israelites, he argues, were to be a lone and _se- 
parated people in their Assyrian captivity. Their characteristic 
s, in the Hebrew language, denoted by the word Badad. Thus 
the exiled race would be known as the Budii or lonely ones. 
The tribe called Budii is mentioned by Herodotus, as a Seythian 
or Median tribe, but Herodotus was not aware that they were 
really Israelites hidden under this name. In looking over the 
localities, associated with the Israclitish people, we find two 
places of similar character and name ; ‘‘ one the province called 


Bhutan, in Koordistan, and through which a river Chebar flows ; | 
Now | 


the other in India, at the further extremity of the Himalayas. 
Koordistan is the name of the country anciently known as 
Assyria; and it was probably iuto this country that the captive 
Israelites were conducted. Owing, however, to the Scythian in- 
vasion, B.C. 663, the Israelites were probably removed from 
Media, Mesopotamia, and Assyria into the land of the Tartars, and 
thence into all parts of the habitable globe. In one of the most 
interesting and important countries of the East, Affghanistan and 
the adjacent region, may be found a people who have a striking 

rsonal resemblance to the Hebrew family; who call themselves 
Beni-Israel; the names of whose tribes are Israclitish ; whose 
personal and topical nomenclature is largely Israelitish; and 
whose language (the Pushtoon) has more Hebrew roots than any 
other. Moreover, the Affghans are called Botans (a word imply- 
ing authority), and Ptolemy locates the Aristophyli, the Noble 
Tribes, in juxtaposition with the Cabolite (the Tribes). ‘The 
antiquity of the name of Cabul or Cabool is then established, and 
it is also shown that some peculiar people known as “ the Tribes ” 


and the Noble Tribes, dwelt there at a very remote period.” | 


These tribes, Dr. Moore concludes, were Israclitish tribes, and the 
present inhabitants of Cabul may, he thinks, be fairly regarded 
as their descendants, and consequently as the descendants of the 
Assyrian captives. ‘To corroborate this conclusion, he adduces 
the evidence of their Mohametan conquerors who assert, by their 
historians, that the Affichans are Israelites. 

2. Quoting Sharon Turner in favour of the opinion that the 


Saxons were a Gothic or Scythian tribe, and that the Sace are | 


the people from whom the descent of the Saxons may be inferred 
with the least violation of probability, Dr. Moore surmises that 
the name of Goth may have been transferred from Palestine to 
the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea, where the Getw and the 


q 


Saew, the Goths and Saxons, are historically found together. 


But “there is indication that the Sac, if they took not their | 
name from the house of Isaac, were at least connected with Isaac’s | 
The reasoning employed to support this derivation | 


descendants.” 
will not carry conviction with it te many minds; and, as it is 
desirable to be as brief as possible, we omit itentirely. The Saxons 
of the East and the Saxons of the West have had in some sense 
common characteristics, 2 common destiny, and a common de- 
scent. The Saxons of the East became nominally Buddhists, the 
Saxons of the West became nominally Christians. While, how- 
ever, privileged to claim Israel as our great Stammwvater, we 
must yet remember that we are not the pure descendants of the 
sons of Isaac, not pure Sak-suns (’Zack’s sons ?) but ‘a balanced 
mixture of extremes, the offspring of savages and wild men, the 
outcasts of the family of Japhet, united with a Semitic race inured 
te the difficulties and dangers of a forest life.” Still if not the 
literal Israel ourselves, ‘‘ we are partakers of a large portion of the 
incidental blessing resulting from the wanderings of Israel ;” and 
we shall hereafter form part of that universal Saxondom, in the 
East and West, which shall one day be consolidated out of the 
Scattered and disconnected Sace. 

3. But the Sacw of the East are associated with the Buddhists, 
as the Buddhists are with the children of Israel. During the 
reign of Asoka, India was overrun by the Sacas. The Sakian 
era, says Dr. Moore, appears to have commenced about 307 years 
before Christ. We quote, with but one trifling omission, a pas- 
Sage In our author’s treatise, which states connectedly certain 
illustrative facts. Speaking of India, he says— 

* The Lost Tribes, and the Saxons of the East and of the West, &e. By 


George Moore, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians, Loudon, &c. 
Published by Longman and Co. of the Roy ege ysicians, ’ 


ild 





and unknown regions to Morocco, Tunis, Algiers, and | “* We fiud that country afterwards divided under three princes of Scythian 


extraction, named in the chronicle Hushea, Tushea, and Canischea, whe 
wre stated to have reigned about 150 years after the death of Sakya-sinha, 
the founder of Buddhism as at present existing. Thus we learn from the 
chronicle two interesting facts; first, that the Sacas came into India, and 
founded Buddhism; secondly, that the Sacas were connected with the 
Seythians, but properly distinguished from them. As Professor Wilson 
observes, ‘ The bars ouly corroborate the general fact, that, at some re- 
mote period, the Scythians (or rather the Sacw) did govern Cashmir, and 
gave their sanction to the religion of Buddhism.’ About the year 790 A.v., 
Lulitaditya, King of Cashmir, warred against his Buddhist neighbours, and 
overran Nepal aud Bhotan with his conquering armies, These faets serve 
to connect all those places with the Sakai race and the Sakai religion,” 

We should like to quote or report the serse of our author's ex- 
position of Buddhism ; but we are compelled to economize space, 
We will only say, therefore, that in his view the Buddha religion 
is a kind of counterpart of Christianity, Buddha himself a mock 
Christ, his doctrine pure, beautiful, ennobling, but that it is de- 
rived from Judaic sourees. We think that we have somewhere 
read that the Antichrist was to be a Jew, and that he was to appear 
in Tartary ; and Dr. Moore might find something to say in favour 
of this hypothesis! 

4. Wecome next to the Buddbistie caves and inscriptions— 

** Now,” says Dr. Moore, ** if the Budii, called by Herodowus a tribe of 
the Medes, were the same as the Buddhists, and were Hebrews, as surmised, 
then in the early inscriptions on the rocks and cave temples of North- 
Western India, which are known to be Buddhistie, and supposed to have 
been engraved at or before the time of Alexander, we ought to find indica- 
tions of the existence of Hebvew influence together with Buddhistic in those 
regions,—‘in fact’ we ought to tind that the inscriptions in the so-called 
Bactrian, Arian, Seythian, or Buddhistie character, consist and bear evi- 
dence of being addressed, in some places at least, alike to Budii, Geta, and 
Sacw, 

Dr. Moore thinks his auticip itiun has been verified. Knowing 
nothing of Oriental languages but a small matter of Hebrew, we 
cannot undertake to decide. Our author's principle of interpre- 
tation is very simple. He transliterates, or translates the Buddh 
characters into their Hebrew equivalents, and .in this way he ex- 
plains very perplexing inscriptions, getting something like a con- 
tinuous meaning out of them; aad in one instance presenting us 
| with no less than thirteen pages of good orthodox prophetical 
raving, the real genuine article, done into English from these 
extraordinary hieroglyphics. We know what a fool the human 
mind can make of itself, and we are quite aware that a man may 
read into an inscription what he wishes to find there, and then 
read it out again. But we are not in a position to say that Dr. 
Moore has done this; and there is so much that is curious, in- 
genious, and learned in his book, that it seems to us deserving of 
examination, at the hands of those enviable men who are well 
versed in the Bachian, Arian, and other light literature 
of the East. The chapter, in particular, on the Karens 
and their traditions, is very curious. We are far from sub- 
scribing to Dr. Moore’s opinions; we know the extreme 
and suicidal ductility of prophecy; we distrust the obliging 
spirit of an unscientific etymology which is ever ready to 
accommodate theory to almost any extent. We are quite con- 
vinced, moreover, that Dr. Moore is eredulous, mistaken, and 
all abroad in his theological philosophy. But he appears to us to 
write as a gentleman and scholar; to accumulate many interest 
ing and striking facts ; possibly to furnish contributions and sug- 
gestions towards the deciphering of the ancient and mysterious 
East, which is the mother of us all, and so we recommend wiser 
men than ourselves to turn over the pages of his book; knowing 
as the great Goethe says, in Mr. Milne’s translation, that 

** Many a beam the Orient throws 
By the distant waters caught, 
He alone that Hafiz knows, 
Knows what Calderon has thought.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

A Memoir of Abraham Lincoln,—A short memoir of a very remark- 
able man, disfigured by bad taste like most American biographies, 
Abraham Lincoln was born on the 12th of February, 1809, the 
son of a small farmer, “‘ who owned no negroes,” in Kentucky. In 1816, 
he emigrated to Indiana, where the future President passed fourteen 
years of his life in farm labour. During all this time, he had but one 
year of regular education, and that apparently of the most imperfect kind. 
The father, who seems to have been somewhat of what the biographer 
calls a pilgrim, and Englishmen call a vagabond, emigrated twice more, 
: dying at last in Illinois. His son, after an expedition as boatman down 

the Mississippi, took to surveying, and in 1834 was elected to the Legisla~ 
ture of his State, where he found himself the rival of Mr. Douglas, the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency. In 1836, finding surveying, 
we presume, unprofitable, he was “ licensed to practice” at the bar, and 
settled in his present residence, Springfield, Illinois. A successful de- 
fence of a lad charged with murder brought him business, though not 
fortune, and he seems always to have been popular in his immediate 
neighbourhood. In 1847, he was elected to Congress, where he distin- 
guished himself as an opponent of the Mexican war, and the extension 
of slavery. On the dissolution of the Whig gy in 1854, he joined the 
Republicans, and in 1858, was defeated by Mr. Douglas. It was while 
organizing the Republican party to defend the par see Nebraska from 
beeoming a Slave State, that he uttered the speech which has since been 
the text book of his party. It is worthy, considering the consequences 
which must speedily tlow from Mr. Lincoln’s decisions, to be quoted en- 
tire. 
‘When’ Southern people tell us they are no more responsible for the 
origin of slavery than we are, I acknowledge the fact. When it ie said that 
the institution exists, and that it is very diflicult to get rid of it in any satier 
factory way, I can understand and appreciate the saying. 1 aurely will nos 
blame: them for not doing what I should not knew howto do myself. If 
all earthly power were given me, I should not know what to do as te 
| existing institution. My first impulse would be to free all the slaves, and 
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send them to Liberia—to their own native land. But a moment’s reflection 
would convince me, that what ever of high hope (as I think there is) there 
may be in this in the long run, its sudden execution is impossible. If they 
were all landed there in a day, they would all perish in the next ten days, 
and there are not surplus shipping and surplus money enough to carry them 
there in many times ten days. What then? Free them all, and keep them 
among us as underlings? Is it quite certain that this betters their condi- 
tion? I think I would not hold one in one at any rate; yet the point 
is not clear enough for me to denounce people upon. What next? Free 
them, and make them politically and socially our equals? My own feelings 
will not admit of this; and if mine would, we well know that those of the 
great mass of white people will not. Whether this feeling accords with jus- 
tice and sound judgment is not the sole question, if, indeed, it is any part 
of it. A universal feeling, whether well or ill-founded, cannot be safely 
disregarded. We cannot, then, make them equals. It does seem to me that 
systems of gradual emancipation might be adopted; but, for their tardiness 
in this, I will not undertake to judge our brethren of the South. When 
they remind us of their constitutional rights, I acknowledge them, not 
grudgingly, but fully and fairly ; and I would give them legislation for the 
reclaiming of their fugitives, which should not in its stringency be more 
likely to carry a free man into slavery, than our ordinary criminal laws are 
to hang an innocent man. But all this, to my judgment, furnishes no more 
excuse for permitting slavery to go into our own free territory, than it 
would for reviving the African slave trade by law. The law which forbids 
the bringing of slaves from Africa, and that which has so long forbidden 
the taking of them into Nebraska, can hardly be distinguished on any moral 
principle ; and the repeal of the former could find quite as plausible ex- 
cuses as that of the latter.” 

At the election of 1860, Mr. Lincoln was chosen by the Republicans 
President of the United States, every Southern State voting against him. 
He has not yet taken office, but it is understood that his policy will be 
such as his speech would indicate—moderate, but with a stong drift 
against slavery. 

The Life of the Right Reverend Daniel Wilson, D.D., Late Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan in India. By Reverend Josiah 
Bateman, M.A. Second edition, revised and condensed.—The second 
edition of this biography has very rapidly followed the first, which we 
reviewed on its appearance a few months ago. It is more convenient in 
form than its predecessor, and is improved by the omission of many 
minute details, and the abridgment of many topics which were deemed 
important as matters of record in the first instance, but which were 
wanting in interest for the public at large. The result is, that a stronger 
light is thrown upon the subject of the memoir, and attention is more 
concentrated upon his character. 


Young Ben Franklin. A Boy’s Book. By Henry Mayhew.—Boys 
may, and probably will, benefit by this book; but to grown men, it 
seems a curious specimen of misapplied power. It is an attempt, by a 
practised writer, to give lads principles through the medium of a story, 
to teach the new generation ‘the means of worldly welfare, the laws of 
worldly happiness, and the rules of worldly duty.” Of course, the inci- 
dents, the few there are, are thoroughly well done. Of course, also, 
there is one chapter, a description of the infant wards in a London prison, 
which deserves a much higher commendation than that phrase. But not 
even the unquestionable ability of the writing can preserve the remain- 
der of the book from the reproach of dulness. The thoughts are half 
spoilt by the necessity of rendering them intelligible to minds without 
experience, and the style cramped by that indescribable tone of the school- 
master which infests all purely didactic teaching. Any man might read 
with pleasure Henry Mayhew’s thoughts on wit and laughter, worked 
out for men; but we fear, half-worked out as they are here, boys and 
men will find them singularly tiresome. The author says in his preface, 
that the admirable chapter on prisons describes scenes he witnessed only 
a few months since. Is it really true that, in the present day, and in 
London, children of five are imprisoned for stealing, or that lads are 
penally convicted for spinning tops? If it is, the fact should be brought 
forward far more prominently than it is likely to be in the pages of this 
book for boys. One letter in the Zimes from Mr. Mayhew, giving facts, 
names, and dates, would stop that one iniquity for ever. 

Katherine and her Sisters, By Lady E. Ponsonby.—Since it became 
the fashion for our first-class novelists to dole out their charming stories 
to a hungry public in a few chapters once a month, ir the Cornhill, Mac- 
millan, or Blackwood, to give us now a peep at Tom, and then a glimpse 
at Mark, and anon a word or two about that sweet Alicia, it has been a 
task merely to retain four or five plots of four or five stories in the me- 
mory until the next 28th of the month should add once more to the difli- 
culty. Since they began to make novel reading a work of paticnce 
rather than enjoyment, it has been a relief to come across an old- 
fashioned three-volume story, and an author courageous enough to trust 
his heroes and heroines all at once to the discerning public. Aatherine 
and her Sisters is just one of the old-fash‘oned stories which interest and 
amuse without compelling us to criticise style, or to mark this failure in 
art, or that repetition of an old pose. The tale is one of domestic life, 
the heroine, Katherine Dacre, being left at sixteen with two little sisters 
to bring up, to govern the house of a father moody, weak, and a miser, 
she herself being almost uneducated, and by no means of the strong- 
minded class. Her sisters are carefully-drawn portraits, the elder a cha- 
racter we often see, thoroughly loveable and popular, but fettered by a 
weakness not unfrequently associated with those qualities. So is 
J. Grey, with an innate love of mischief-making and keen eye for oppor- 
tunities of annoyance. This character, like moody Mr. Dacre, however, 
only helps to form the background of pleasanter characters, whose ac- 
quaintance the novel reader may make without weariness or disgust. 


The Squire. A Biographical Sketch.—The author, instead of writing 
a series of short essays upon all kinds of subjects, and recollections of 
London fifty years ago, places them in the mouth of his uncle, the 
Squire. His remarks are often sound, and the recollections occasionally 
interesting, but the general effect is wearisome to a degree. What can 
the author imagine to be the value of pages like this ?— 

** People,”” said my uncle, “ give this comet all the credit for this fine 
summer. Now, I don’t see how the comet can have anything to do with it, 
seeing that it comes from the very extremity of the solar system, from 
whence it could have brought us no more heat than an iceberg from the 
Polar regions, ifas much. It may, perhaps, acquire heat from the sun on 
its near approach to that focus of heat, if it be a body of such density as to 
absorb heat, and as it approaches our earth may give it out to us. "‘T'is just 


are much in the dark on the subject of these strangers that shed light up, 
us, but impart little into us. Are they messengers despatched by a 
Neptune, and the further planets of our system, to borrow heat from ty 
sun, with which they return post-haste to those planets? However the 
matter may be, let us rejoice in this fine summer, and this fine harvest. 


the preceding bad ones. Bravely have our people borne them, and th, . 
per cent Income-tax and other burthens. ind then that te aeale 


taunted with an ‘ ignorant impatience of a relaxation of taxation!’ ” 


Letters on Associated Homes, between Colonel H. Clinton and E. V. Neal. 
—The press teems with schemes for improving the condition of 4, 
working class, from Dr. Guthrie’s practical essays on Ragged Schools 1, 
dreamy Utopias like the one before us. Colonel Clinton has appareny) 
been struck by the amount of work performed by servants, which inky 
view is contrary to Christianity ! 

‘The principal evil which afflicts Society is the enormous quantity y 
repulsive work which might be dispensed with, if Society would set itself 
in proper order. 

** Menial service must be classed under the head of repulsive work, 

** The command of universal beneficence (justice fo mercy included) 
Do unto others as thou wouldst others should do unto thee—will not alloy 
us to look calmly on while any individual, needlessly and wantonly (by 
under the flimsy pretence of mere inadvertency), is compelled to pass unig 
the yoke of avoidable repulsive employment. 

* Xo one willingly sees his own Mother, or his own Sister, his oy, 
Father, or his own Brother, undertake menial service; no one himsey 
volunteers to undertake menial service.” * * 

‘* Many persons will probably assent to the assertion, that the actu 
condition of menial service, with regard to its relations in every class of life 
is as bad for itself as for the rest of the world it is intolerable. : 

‘** In Christendom—Serfdom has been abolished— 

‘* In Christendom—Menial-Servicedom must be minimised.” 

His plan for abolishing work is to create a joint-stock company tp 
build associated homes, in which some class, not specified, shall live jp 
extreme comfort, and perform all necessary service for one another, 4s 
we hold that labour is honourable, and individuality the first necessity 
of healthy life, we have no sympathy with the project, which in itself jy 
neither well defended nor clearly described. 








possible that comets may have something to do with our temperature. We 


Tales from Blackwood. Volume XII.—Contains that most perfect of 
dog stories, ‘* Tickler among the Thieves.” 

The First Book of Paradise Lost. By the Reverend J. Hunter, M.A, 
—tThe first book of the Paradise Lost, with a prose gloss, and notes on its 
grammatical structure, Both seem carefully done. 

A Manual of Wills, By George Booth.—A very clear and short sketch 
of the existing law of wills, with forms for drawing them without pro. 
fessional aid. 


Pilates Wife's Dream, and other Poems. By Horace Smith.—Pilate’s 
Wife’s Dream is an effort to tell the story of the Crucifixion, partly in 
rhymé and partly in blank verse. Mr. Smith is not without poetic teel- 
ing, but the execution is sadly inferior to the design. 

The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of Great Britain and Ireland, 
By Captain R. P. Dod.—This, the handiest of Peerages, contains this 
year a new feature, the rank of every titled individual in the kingdom in 
the Volunteers. ‘The number is as extraordinary as it is creditable. The 
only addition now really required, is an alphabetical list of the Peers and 
their family names. 

The Dramatic and Poetical Works of Robert Greene and Georg 
Peele. With Memoirs of the Authors and Notes by the Reverend 
Alexander Dyce.—It is needless to dilate on the well known merits of 
these editions. One of them was first published in 1828, the other in 
1831, and the subsequent lapse of time, which has been fatal to other 
critical reputations, has but consolidated that which Mr. Dyce acquired 
at the outset by his learned, able, and conscientious labours, as an illus- 
trator of our early dramatic literature, and a restorer of its genuine 
text. The present volume is handsomely printed in a convenient form, 
and contains all the matter of Mr. Dyce’s previous editions of Pecle and 
Greene, with important alterations, corrections, and additions. 

Social Aspects of the Italian Revolution ; in a series of letters from 
Florence, reprinted from the Athenewn ; with a sketch of subsequent 
events up to the present time. By Theodosia Trollope.—Those who re- 
member with what eagerness they tore open the Atheneum week after 
week, to fasten on these admirable letters, will be glad to read them again 
in their collected form. As for those to whom they are still unknown, 
we beg to assure them that it would be a great mistake to neglect this 
volume, as if its contents were stale, like those of anold newspaper. Its 
interest is fresh and vivid to this day. 

Books. 

Admiralty Administration ; its Faults and its Defaults. 

Halcyon ; or, Rod Fishing with Fly, Minnow, and Worm. To which is added 
a short and easy method of dressing flies, with a description of the materials 
used. By Henry Wade. Illustrated. 

Wild Thyme ; Verses. By Elizabeth Harcourt Mitchell: 

Education in Oxford ; its Method, its Aids, and its Rewards. 
Thorold Rogers, M.A. 

The Life and Travels of St. Paul, With Description of the Cities and Towns 
visited by the Apostle. By Walter M‘Leod, F.R.G.S. 

The Nature and Treatment of Gout and Rheumatic Gout. 
Garrod, M.D. 

The Wild Huntress, By Captain Mayne Reid. Three volumes. 

The Constitutional History of England, since the Accession of George the 
Third, 1760-1860, By Thomas Erskine May,C.B. Volume I, 

The Contrasts of Christianity with Heathen and Jewish Systems; or nine 
Sermons preached before the University of Oxford on various occasions. 
By George Rawlingson, M.A. 

The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of Great Britain and Ireland, for 
1861, including all the Titled Classes. By Robert P. Dod, Esq, 

Essay on the Beautiful, §c ; or Elements of Esthetic Philosophy. By Vincenzo 
Gioberti, Court Chaplain to the King and Prime Minister of Sardinia ; and 
Professor of Philosophy and Religion at Brussels. Translated from the 
Italian, by Edward Thomas, Pupil of the Author at Brussels, Second 
edition. 

On Translating Homer. Three Lectures given at Oxford, by Matthew Arnold, 
M.A., &e. 

The Fall of Rome, and the Rise of the New Nationalities. A Series of Leetures 
on the connexion between Ancient and Modern History. By John G. Buep- 
pard, D.C.L. 

The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art: exhibiting the most important 
discoveries and improvements of the past year in Mechanics and the Useful 
Arts, &c. By John Timbs, F.S.A. 


By James E, 


By Alfred Baring 
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The performance of The Messiah at St. Paul's, on Friday last week, 
has been made the subject of a good deal of animadversion. In the first 
a the correctness, and even the good faith of the announcement of 
. performance have been called in question, The announcement ran 
3 follows: “ Sr. Pavi’s Caturprat. Opening of the magnificent 
Woe Organ. On Friday Morning, Jan. 25, the Festival of the Conver- 
sion of St. Paul, a grand performance, under the dome, of Handel's 
Messiah, in aid of the Cathedral Fund, especially the purchase and 
‘rection of the New Organ.” But it has been remarked that the organ 
isnot new, for it is the well-known instrument that has stood for many 
gears in the Panopticon (now the Alhambra) in Leicester Square, and 
urchased for St. Paul’s from Mr. E. T. Smith, the present 

has been p 3 : : “whg 
roprietor of that building. There is here, certainly, something of the 
species of falsehood which logicians denominate the suppressio veri: but 
the instrument is admitted on all hands to be a noble one, and probably 
the cathedral authorities could not have done better than buy it. Another 
remagk has been made, which is more serious. Is St. Paul's Cathedral, 
it has been asked, so poorly endowed—are the trustees so hard 
pushed—that they cannot find money enough to pay for a new 
organ ? Must the public furnish the wherewithal for every thing 
that is required from time to time within the precincts of a 
church? The manner in which the rich provisions made in the 
olden time for maintaining the Cathedral choirs, and supporting the 
musical service of the church, has been diverted from their legitimate 
purpose to swell the incomes of ecclesiastical dignitaries, has been ex- 
post d a thousand times, but all attempts to obtain restitution have 
proved unavailing, and the case seems now to be hopeless, Still never- 
theless, we are inclined to agree with those who think that, if an organ 
was wanted for St. Paul’s, the revenues of the Cathedral might have 
furnished the means, without extracting the money from the public by 
resorting to the expedient of getting up a paid-for concert. In a musical 
point of view, however, the performance was most satisfactory. In it- 
self there was nothing remarkable. There were the same principal 
singers whom we are accustomed to hear; the chorus and instrumental 
band were neither so numerous nor so select as those of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society; nor did Mr. Goss, the able and estimable organist, wield 
the baton of command with the power of Marshal Costa. Yet still, the 
divine chef d’uvre of Handel produced an effect never equalled either at 

Exeter Hall or the Crystal Palace; an effect arising entirely from the 

unparalleled excellence of St. Paul’s Cathedral as a locality for a grand 

performance of Sacred Music. The acoustic properties of the building 
swelled the musical sounds to a magnitude and power which might be 
called gigantic ; and (what was most remarkable) this vast strength and 
yolume of sound were neither oppressive to the ear nor attended with 
any confusion, The softest tones were distinctly heard, and even the 
words uttered by the singers were as audible as in an ordinary concert 
room. While, therefore, we have no desire to see concerts got up in St. 

Paul's to raise money that ought to be otherwise provided, we should 

be glad that our great metropolitan Cathedral were, as Westminster 

Abbey has often been, made the scene of great musical solemnities for 

purposes of beneficence and charity. 

The musical performances of the past week have been—the Monda 

pe an P ( t y 

Popular Concert, as brilliant and successful as usual, with Vicuxtemps’s 

— 3 _— - - I 
superb violin as its principal attraction—a Concert at St. James's Hall, 
under the direction of Mr. Benedict, in aid of * the Hullah Fund,” not 
so well attended as it ought to have been, considering its object and its 
excellence—a performance, chiefly of Russian music, given at the same 
place by Prince George Galitzin, of the same interesting character as 
those which this noble amateur gave last season—and a Concert of Mr. 
Henry Leslie’s choir last night, at which a new cantata, composed by 

fonry Leslie's g a new cantata, composed by 
him, and entitled, ‘‘ Holyrood,” was performed for the first time—a 
beautiful work, of which we shall give some account nex week. 

The production of Wagner’s 7annhauser, at the Grand Opéra, is fixed 
for the 20th of this month. This may called an event in musical 
politics ; for the merits of Wagner and his music are at present the sub- 
jectof a feud with which all Europe “ rings from side to side,” and the 
suceess or failure of this renowned opera on the Parisian stage will be 
hailed, by the one party or the other, as a great victory. 

A new biography of Weber is about to appear, from the pen of his 
son Max, who is said to be in possession of valuable materials, especially 
a journal in which the illustrious musician recorded the occurrences of 
Lis life, day by day, from the year 1816 to the time of his death. 

y day, y 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTR, JANUARY 29. 

Bankruptcies Annulled.—James Fell, New Compton Street, Soho, currier—Fredee 
ick Sage and Peter Panter, Hatton Garden, builders. 

Bankrupts.—John Dyer Hodges, Landport, Hampshire, builder—Thomas Mar- 
riage and Walter Marriage, Barnes Mill, Springfield, Essex, millers—Thomas Lun- 
ham, Wellington Chambers, Southwark, butter merchant—Patrick Fenn, Milk 
Str “t, City, umbrella-manufacturer—Edwin Kitt, Bent Arms, Lindfield, Sussex, 
publican—John Beck Mister, Norman's Buildings, St. Luke’s, dyer—John Vingoe, 
Westbourne Park, Bayswater, builder—William Fabian, Wali’s End Wharf, Rose- 
mary Branch Bridge, Hoxton, coal-merchant—Robert Green Grimes, Queen's 
Arms public-house, High Street, Poplar, victualler—Robert Wilson, Poultry, City, 
commission-agent—Emanuel Jacobs, Long Lane, City, stationer—Joseph Groom, 
W isbeach, St. Peters, Cambridgeshire, leather-dealer—James Cook, Walsall, Staf- 
fordshire, tanner—Joseph Richardson, Victoria Road, Pimlico, upholsterer— 
Samuel Young, Racket Court Inn, Birmingham, victualler—George Abbott, Consti- 
tution Hill, Birmingham, machinist—Richard Farrall, Kidsgrove, Staffordshire, 
g — Charles Foulkes, Birmingham, draper--Thomas Watts, Bristol, 
“maker . 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Russell, Dundee, chemist—Wilson, Milndavie, farmer— 
Campbell, Paisk y, writer—Vincent, Glasgow, spirit-merchant—hirkwood and Son. 

. P 
Glasgow, commission-agents--Gunn, Camelon, distiller—Swanson, Thurso, house- 
capenter—-Winchester and M‘Gibbon, Glasgow, glass-merchants—Thomas and 
Ritchie, Dundee, tailors. 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 5. 

_ Bankrupts,—Isaac Isaacs, Bristol, jeweller—John Stanton, Liverpool, china- 
a aler—Joha Brooksbank, King Street, Clerkenwell, brush-board-cutter—John 
Seott, Stonehouse, Devonshire, draper—George Wilson Ward, Worcester, publican 
= Alfred Jauncey, Forest Hill, plumber—John Bulford, Poole, grocer—George 
= land, Junior, Lancaster, grocer—Edwin Frederick Cook and Richard Frederick 

oodward, Hockley, Birmingham, steel-stampers— William Racster Wagstaff, 
Fenchurch Street, wharfinger—William Wilson, Birmingham, paint-manufacturer 
—Alexander Barker, Bilston, Staffordshire, tin-plate-worker—Athelstan Iveson, 
Lombard Street, City, timber-merchant—Stephen Dodd and John Charles Peeling, 

burn, Bedfordshire, booksellers—John Ranken Davidson, Eden Cottage, Car- 
pe ee and William Oughterson, Bush-on-Lyne, Cumberland, railway- 
ontractor, 
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BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd .| Monday. Tucsday., Wednes.) Thurs, | Friday, 
eens | coe —- 
8 per CentConsols....c.sccsscceees| 71h 91) 91 91 15 ok 
Ditto for Account ... ee oly oe 91 92 91 92% 
3 per Cents Reduced ne Gla oli 9! 91 92 
New 3 per Cents ot olf 91} ry) 91 92 
Annuities 1880 — _— _ —_ —_ — 
Annuities 1885 .......... —_—_i— — a _— a 
Bank Stock, 10 per Cent .. — | 2314 | 233 233 2324 | 2334 
India Stock, 10, perCent .... 2164 218 218 218 _ —_ 
Exchequer hills, 14d. per diem,.... 6 dis 3 3 —_— — 
Exchequer Bonds, 500/. ...... Sm 6 dis. ao ao 7 7 
India Bonds 4 per Cent .... i—_ -—— 17 dis _ 20 _ 
FOREIGN FUNDS 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian . -5p.Ct.; —— | French ., 4ip.ct -_—— 
Belgian . 4 —— | Mexican ... . 233 
Ditto.... -2t— — Peruvian ..... Ain 97 
Brazilian.... t= 100 | Portuguese 1853 . - 453 
Buenos Ayres . 6 — | (93) | Russian ........ - 104 
Chilian ...... 6§— |) — Sardinian - sit 
Danish . -5— | —— | Spanish ... - 45 
Ditto... 3 834 Ditto New Deferred . bead —_— 
634 «| «Ditto Passive ......... ° 7 
lol | Turkish...... - 7 
— © Venezuela ....ccrcccceseesd = 20 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rartwars— ) Banxe— 
Bristoland Exeter. .....see0+++ | 00 | Austratasian 69 
Caledonian...........++ 954 — 
Chesterand Holyhead . — i} 703 
Eastern Counties....... sui ° -_— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow | 6 | Commercial of London ......... 21 
Glasgow and South-Western...) —— Eng]. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd. 153 
Great Northern ..........+0000 iM 50 
Great South. and West. Ireland. _— y 37 
es TN. 0006n00¢00000000 73 London Chrtd. Knk. of Australia —_— 
Lancashire and Yorkshire...... 1163 London Joint Stock...... coco au 
Lancaster and Carlisle......... —_ London and Westminster 64 
London, Brighton,& South Coast 117} | National Bank........ —_— 
London and Blackwall .,....... j 62 | National Provincial. OR} 
London and North-Western... lowe | New South Wales 3 
London and South Western.... 94) | Oriental ....... 454 
Manchester, Sheftield,& Lincoln bal | Ottoman ....... 18 
Widen’ 2. cccccccccccvccccceses 1334 | Provincial of Irel 85 
Midland Great Western (Ireland | South Australia.. —_ 
North British. ........6eee.cees 65} | Union of Australi 4 
North-Eastern—Berwick....... 103} Union of London. 254 
North-Eastern—York ......... 923 Unity...ccccccces —_— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton) —— Docks 
Scottish Central ..........0000- —— | Eastand West India........ 118 
Scottish Midland........ | London 55} 
South Eastern and Dover | 864 St. Katherine 
Eastern of France. iW“- Victoria 982 
East Indian .. | ys | Miscents — 
Geelong and M urne i — Australian Agricultural, 31 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... 223 Hritish American Land = 
Great Indian Peninsular .... 944 CanadA ....ecceceeeee 108 
Gre.t Western of Canada .. ily | Crystal Palace ..... 304 
Paris and Lyons ..... sae: | Electric Telegraph . ‘| 100 
Mines— | General Steam..... 244 
Australian... PS London Discount. 5 
Brazilian Imperial.... | | ational Discount. . ee 3 
Ditto St. John del Rey 304 Peninsular and Oriental Ste 71 
Cobre Copper.......+..+ -— | Royal Mail Steam..... oil 45 
Rhymney [rom .......ceeeeeeees South Australian .........0+0 i a 
———— 
BULLION. Per oz ALS. Per ton 


q | Copper, Brit.Cakes £102 10 0 ., £0 © 
Iron, Welsh Bars.... 6 5 0.. 7 0 
Lead, British Pig ... 2410 0., 25 0 
Steel, Swedish Keg.. 17 5 0 .. 17 10 


Poreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 
Mexican Dollars . 
Silver in Bars, Standard 05 i} 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Feb. 1 
4 5. s. a 2 

«+++ 720076 | Indian Corn. 42 to 

-«« 36—40 | Oats, Feed... 20— 


51 to 57 
Foreign,R. 55-— 66 






® & 
Wheat,R.O0. Oto 0 
Fine ...... o— 0 





Red, New. 41—46 White F.73—77 Maple .... 38—40 | 
eR coten 46— 82 | Rye ..ccccee 34—40 White.... 38—44 | 
White Old 0— 0 Barley...... 28 — 33 Blue ...... o— 0 
Bee sone 0-0 Malting .. 38—45 Beans, Ticks 37—45 | 
New « 41—51 Malt, Ord... 57—72 





Harrow... 48—55 
SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 
3 

























34, | Rye 9a Wheat.... 54s. 04, | Rye ..... Se. Sd, 
6 Beans lo Rarley.... 39 #8 Beans oa 2 
2 Peas 6 Oats ....05 220065 «=| Peas....... 48 Ul 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town made -per sack 57s. to 60s Butter—Best Fresh, 18+. 0d. dos. 
Seconds 488 — 62 | Carlow, 01. 0s. to 0, Os. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship46 — 48 Racon, trish .....6+06+ per cwt. 64s. — 65+. 
Norfolk and Stockton 422-4 Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......+.. 76 — 84 
American ....... per barrel 3: — 34 Derby, pale ..... + 70 — 76 
Canadian ........6+.seeee- 32 — 34 | Hams, York........ seeveee 16 — 93 
Bread, 7d. to 9d. the 41b. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 5s. Od. to 8s. 64. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate anv Leapenmate.* CaTILe MARguRET.” Heap oy Cartie at tas 
sd. sd ad ‘ ad s. a. CarriLa-maaxer. 
Beef... 3 4to3 8 tos 4) Monday. Thursday, 
Mutton 310-4 4— —-6 0 Reasts., 3,092 ..... 1,200 
Veal... 4 4-4 8=— —5 8 | Sheep..12,100 ..... 4,020 
Pork... 310—4 4— oo —5 2) Calves., 77 acove 158 
Lamb. v 0-0 O—0 0 .... 0 O—80 — 0 O} Pigs... 280 ses0 5u 
* Tosink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 60s. to200s. | Down Tegs .......... pertb. 20d. to 21d, 
Mid and East Kentditto..... 100 — 240 Half-bred Wethers... . - 
Bussex ditto.......sceee- -- © — 160 Leicester Fleeces . 
Farnham ditto o-—- 80 Combing Skins..... 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 






























SMITHFIELD Wairscnarre. Compratawn, 

Hay, Good ...cseees 758, tO BAS. cecccereees 1008, to 1054, ..seeeeeees 108s. to 1168, 

Inferior ...... 40 — 57 3 = «70 o— 8 

NCW .cccoseeee O — OO —- oo o-— 0 

Clover .....00 95 —115 — 120 - lo — 120 

Wheat Straw 30 = 42 - 3 s*- “a 
GROCERIES { MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. Od. to 3s. 1d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 4d.to 6a. 4d. 
Congou, fine ....s0000. 1o—2 5 Brandy, Best Brands..... 9 2 — 9 6 
Pekoe, flowery .. 3 0-5 0 Cotton, N. Orleans.perib, © 44 — 0 9 

In bond— Duty 5d. per Ib Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 40 © —41 0 

Coffee, fine: in bond) cwt. 75s. Od. to 9%. 0d. Guano, Peruvian, perton,.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ Gls. Od, to 62«. Od.) Tallow P. ¥.C...percwt.61 6 — 0 @ 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 66s. 0d. to 90s. Oc. TOWN «occ ceecneee 9—- 00 

Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina.. 22s. 0d. to 26s. 6d. Rape Oil, English refined 43 0 — 43 6 

Sugar, Muscovado, average...‘ 0s. 0d Brown...... «oe 61 0— 41 6 

West India Molasses .... 18s. 0d.to 23s. 0d. Linseed Oil...... weer 00 

POTATOES. | Cocoa -nut Oil... 0-55 0 

Kent and Essex Regents. .ton .120s. to 15s. im Oil o-—- 080 

i -- O— 0 seed O1} o -%5 0 
York Regents 40 —160 Coals, Hetton... o—- oe 
SCOTCH ap cveenrcceeecereee 140 - 150 TeeS wscrocens. 06 © O = @ 
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OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
v Monpay, Fesavary 4, and during the week, MY 
WIFE'S JOURNAL; Messrs. Emery, Ash!ey, and Miss Kate 





Terry. At 8 o'clock, THE ISLE OF ST. TRO! ir. 
Alfred Wigan, Mr. Emery, Mr. Dewar, Miss Her! , Miss 
King, and Mrs. Buckingham White. To conclude with 


ENDYMION, or the Na ty Boy that cried for the Moon ; 
Miss M. Taylor, Miss Herbert, Miss Clara 
Miss Romer, Mr. Belmore and Mr. C. Young. Commence at 
half-past 7 ting Manager, Mr. J. Kintocn, 


YROFESSOR OWEN, Superintendent 
of the Natural History De oumenioet. British Museum, 
will commence a Course of SIX LECTURES on FOSSIL 
REPTILIA, at the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn 
Street, on Farpay, the 8th of Fenavary, at Three o'clock: 
to be continued on each succeeding F y, at the same 
hour. Tickets for the Course, price 5s., may be had at the 
Museum. 


Ge . : 
OLYTECHNIC.—MR. RAMSDEN will 
give his New MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT on OLD 
ENGLISH SONGS and BALLADS at the POLYTECIINIC 
INSTITUTION, Limited, eyery Evening at Eicht o’Clock. 
All the other LECTURES, DISSOLVING VIEW S, &e. 
continued. 
The Morning and Evening Classes are now in operation, 
and the Laboratory is open for Analyses and Students. 
NOTICE.—The INSTITUTION will be OPEN to the IN- 
DUSTRIAL CLASSES EVERY SATURDAY EVENING 









































on PAYMENT of 6d. EACH, and the Directors are willing 
to negotiate with Schools, and Religious and other Societies 
for the admission of numbers on the most liberal terms. 
x pr Yar 
RUE TURKISH BATH.—26, QUEEN 
SQUARE, RUSSELL SQUARE.—This spacious Esta 
blistinent is replete with every essential of decorum, com- 
fort, and thorough efficiency. Admission, HALF-A-CROWN. 
Hours 7 a.m. to 10 p.m 
Open Saturday, February 16th—Ladies’ Bath shortly. 
x y 
INNEFORDS PUKE FLUID MAG- 
NESIA has been, during twenty-five years, emphati- 
cally sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and universally 
accepted by the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the 
Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and 
as a Mild Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially 
for Ladies and Children. Combined with the Acidulated 
Lemon Syrup, it forms an agreeable Effervescing Draught, 
in which its Aperient qualities are much increased. During 
hot seasons and in hot climates, the regular use of this simple 
and elegant remedy has been found highly beneticial. Manu- 
factured (with the utmost attention to strength and purity 
by DINNEFORD & Co. 172, New Bond Street, London ; 
and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the Empire 
STHMA.—DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS give instant relief and a rapid cure of asthma, 





consumption, cough, and all disorders of the breath and 

lungs. They have a most pleasant taste. Price Is. Lid, 
2s. 9d.,and Ils. per box. Sold by all medicine vendors 
THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 

ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


confidently recommended as a simple but certain Re- 
medy for Indigestion, which is the eause of ne arly all the 
diseases to which we are subject, being a medicine so uni- 
formly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice calle d 
the “ Natural Strengthe er of the Human Stomach.’ 
Norton’ s Pills” actas a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; 
are mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the 
benefits tobe derived from their use, as they have been a 
never failing Family Friend for upwards of twenty years, 
Sold in bottles at Is. 14d., 28. 9¢d.,and 11s. each, in every Town 
in the Kingdom. 

Cavrion.—Re sure to ask for“ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do 
not be persuaded to purchase any of the various imitations 
which have sprung up in eee rence of the success of 
“NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILI 


KEATING'S I PALE COD LIVER OIL. 


The pure and tasteless character of this Ol), has se 
cured for it the recommendation of some of the most emi 
nent of the medical faculty, and is the most sults he for In 
valids of delicate constitution. Sold in Kott!es—Malf-pints, 
Is. 6d. ; Pints, 2s. 6d. ; Quarts, 40. fd.; orin Five Pint Bottles, 
10s. 6d... Imperial Measure, at 79, St, Paul's Churchyard 

















” Coughe, Asthma, and Incipient Comsumpt m are effectually 


Y EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


CURE OF ASTHMA OF SEVERAL YEARS’ 
STANDING 

Caiuacross, near Strowl, Gloucestirshice 
Stn—Having been troubled with asthma for several years, 
I could find no relief from any medicine whatever, until I 
was induced about two years ago to try a box of your valu 
able Lozenges, and found such relief from them that Tam 
determined for the future never to be without a box of them 
in the house, and will doallin my power to recommend 

them to my friends. 

If you consider the above testimonial of any advantage, 

you are quite at liberty to make what use of it you pleas¢ 
Tam, Sir, your most obliged servant, 
w 






J. TRIGG, 

Tnowas Keatine, Esq. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. Vid.; and Tins, 2«. %d., 
4s. 6d.,and 10s. 6d. each. by Thomas Kearina, Chemist, &€., 
79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London ; and retail by all Drug 
gists. 


66, Gunen Street, London, 23d August, 1960. 
Messrs. R. Wornensroon and Co 
— eames Street, Glasgow. 


| # HAVE, as requested, today visited the 


1 Rounder, with reference to the Advertisement 
of Pony Nottingham firm, who state that their Starch has 
been used for many years in the Koya! Laundry, and have 
been assured by Mr. Thompson, the Superintendent, that 
none but yourselves have any right to state that they supply 
Starch to her Majesty's Laundry, as no other Starch is there 
used, nor has been used for some years, but the Glenfield 
Patent stareh 

T have been further assured that your Starch continues to 
give complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been 
made of simpies of various Starches, none 


been found nearly equal in quality to the Genfield. 
I —_ dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, WM. BLACK. 

H° OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 

—Indisputable Facts.—The merits of these remedies 
have been and are acknowledged in both hemispheres, and 
few would presume to impagn the experience of the whole 
world. Testimonials from all parts vouch for their efficiency 
as curatives. The Ointment soon displays its virtues in 
evercoming abscesses, swellings of the glands, cutaneous 
eruptions, sores, ulcers, and in atluying inflammation and 
pain in rheumatism and gout. It heals by cle « all 
animal fluids with which it comes in co 
asound and permanent cure. It removes all obstructions to 
the free circulation through the minu est vessels, and re 
pairs mischief by constantly securing pure blood. 
effect generally what the Ointment accomplishes locally. 
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ntact, and promotes | 


The Pills | 





for Schools, Priv 
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ef these have | and a therapeutic 








THE SPECTATOR. 
GENTLEMAN’S 


A may be Completely, Expeditiously, Fashionably, and 
Economically Furnished at the Establishments of 
E. MOSES and SON 


a RC HANT TAILORS, 


WARDROB! 





WOOLLEN DRATERS, 
LRS, HOSIEKRS, BOOT AND SHOR MAKERS, 
"AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS 
FOR ALL CLASSES 
London Houses 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate 
New Oxford Street, Corner of Hart Street 
Corner of Tottenham Court Road, and Euston Road. 
Country Establishments : 
Thornton's Buildings, Bridge Street, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Fargate, Sheffield. 
Any Article made to Measure at the Shortest Notice. 
N.B. Should any article not be approved of, it will be 
exchanged or the moncy returned. 
FE. Moses and Son's rules for self-measurement and lists of 
Ss, With pamphlet on the Keady-made Clothing System 
Past and Present) gratis on application, or post-free. 
The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening at 
sunset until Saturday sunset, when business is resumed 
until ll o clock. 


] RESS FOR JUVENILES. 
Every Description, in the Rest and Latest Styles, may 
be obtained at a Moment’s Notice. 


HA 









Knickerbocker Suits | Spanish Dress Suits 

from 46 | from 70 
Zouave ae 21.0 | Cambridge Po » 250 
Faton jen 120, Inverness Capes ,, » 60 
Hyron ue 150 | Osborn Wrappers » 76 
Hussar ee 186 | Cambridge ” 106 
Kertch iin 180 | 


KE. MOSES and SON, 

MERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
HATTERS, HOSTERS, BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS, 
AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 

FOR ALL CLASSES 
London Houses : 

Corner of Minorics and Aldgate 
New Oxford Street, corner of Hart Street 
Corner of Tottenham Court Road and Euston Road. 
Country Establishments : 
Thornton's Buildings, Bridge Street, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Fargate, Shefficld 


p® ELIMINA RY NOTICE. 


Extensive preparations a are being made for the ensuing 
SPRING, by 
F. MOSE S and SON, 

MERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
HATTERS, HOSIERS, BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS, 
AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS 
FOR ALL CLASSES. 

London Houses : 

Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxford Street, corner of Hart Street. . 
Corner of Tottenham Court Road and Euston Road. 





Country Establishments : 
Thornton's Buildings, Bridge Street, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Fargate, Shettield. 
S. W. SILVER AND COMPANY, 


66 and 67, Cornutt, E.C, 

INSTA, CHINA, AUSTRALIA OUTFITS. 
NAVAL AND MILITARY UNIFORMS, 
PLAIN DRESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
CAMP, BARRACK, AND CABIN FURNITURE. 

Ewhracing every variety of Cabinet Work, oo 

Tranks, Portmanteaus, &c., suited to a 
Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite TI.M. Doe Aeavcor og Ww ool- 
wich, 8.E 


WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
PSIDE. and at the City Observatory, late 
CORNHILL, in gold and silver, in great va 
of every construction and price, from Three to Sixty 
mined, and its correct 











YENNETT’S 
















r si rT pos’ 
Money Orders to JOHN BI ETT, Watch Manufactory, 
65 AND 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
and COPPE 
LIPs and CO 





ES in England are to be ob 
Merchants, 8, King tr a 





Good stron ea, 2s ned., 2s. 10d., » and 4s 
Sonchong, % ts. led.,and 4s. Pure ‘conker Is., ls. 2d., 
ts. Rd., Is. 4d, te. Gel. and ‘s. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the 


value of 40s. sent carriage-free 
market town in Enztand 
market prices. All 
of the City 


ye CAN 


PALMER 


to any railway station or 
rice current free. Sugars at 
riage-free within eight miles 








zoods en 


‘DLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING. 

and COL"S VICTORIA SNUFFLESS DIPS, 8d. 

vetured of imp: ed materials, free from 

sur, may be carried without guttering, burn 

ivy Dips, give a better light. Preferable 

te Families, and indeed for the general ase 








longer than or 








of all 
Sold by all Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale by 
Parwen and Co., the Patentees, Sutton Street, Clerkenwell, 
London, B.C 
DR. DE JONGH'S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


most Eminent Medical Men through- 
safest, speediest, and most effectual 


4 Prescribed by the 
out the world as the 
remedy for 
CONKUMYPTION, CHMON IE 


BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COVGRS, RHEV- 


MATION, GOUT, GFNERAL OEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
KICKETS, INFANTITR WASTING, AND ALL &SCROFULOUS 
AFFECTIONS, 18 INCUMPARADBLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY 


OCMPR VARIETY 
SELE'T 9 —— ‘AL OPINIONS. 

Dr. LANKESTER “I deem the Cod Liver Oil 
sold under Dr sh’s guarantee to be preferable to any 
other kind, as regards zenuineness and medicinal efficacy. 

Sir HENKY MARSH, Bart.,M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland.— I consider Dr de Jongh’s Cod 
Liver O1 to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, 
agent of great value.” 

Dr. LAWRENCE, Physician to H_R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha—" 1 invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh's 
O11 in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am re- 
commending «a genuine arti. le, and nota manufactured com 
pound, in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 
destroyed.” 

Dr. STAVELY KING, Physician to the Metropolitan Free 
Hospital—“ I have cmployed Dr. de Jongh’s Oil with great 
advantage in case: of mesenteric ‘and pulmon ary tubercie, 
and in the atrophi discases of children.’ 

Dr. pe Joxon's L. cur-Brown Cop Liver Oi is sold only 
in Impenran Halt-pinis, 2. é¢.. Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., 
capsuled, aud labeile, with his stampand signature, with 
OUT WHICH NONE CAN PORSINLY BE GENUINE, by respectable 
Chemists. 


de Jong 

















Sore Acwnts, 
ANSAR, HARPORD. and Co. 77, STRAND, London, W.C, 
CAUTION.— Keware of Proposed Substitutions. 








i 
and phe A TEL EGRApy 
COMI 

n thet 
MEETING of the 


REP SEA 


Notice is hereby give 


‘oe SECOND © 
GENERAL RDINARy 


Company will be held ar the 





LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsgate Street, in the (i 
London, on Fripvay, the 15th of Prenvary NEXT Aa 
o'Clock precisely, for the transaction of tt betes 


1€ ordinag: 
ness of the Company. Yt 


Notice is here further given, that at such meet 
resolution will be proposed to convert all th 
Company into Consolidated Stock 

The Transfer Books of t: e¢ Company will be clo 
the “ 8th to the Lith” of Fenavany inclusive ; set tog 

Dated this 29th day of Jawnuany, 

By Order of the Board, C. L. PEEL, Secretar 


> 
HE CONSERVATIVE Layj 
SOCIETY,.—The NINTH YEAR. Trustees—Viscony 
Raweracnu and J. C. Convorn, Esq., M.P. . 
This Socicty was established 7th September, 1852, for y 
vestment of € tpital and Savings, and for securing ~ 
land investments in counties, conferring the freehoig ~ 
chise. Prospectuses explanatory of the Share, 
nd, and Borrowing departments, will be sent free of my. 





ing 
© Shares of . 

















ary 





pense to any part of the world. Plans of estates, 6 eae 
or 7d. by post. 
CHARLES LEWIS GRU NEISEN, Secretary 
Offices, No. 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London, W.C 

The present rate of interest on Shares is 5 per cent, &.. 
Deposits, 4 per cent per annum; payable half yearly, wth 
privilege of prompt withdrawal when required. No 
nership liability, and the taking of land quite optional 


\ JHEATSTONE’S HARMONIUR 


English), in sotid oak cases, manufactured by the, 
expressly for Charches, Chapels, Schools, &e., have the ty 
compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best wor, 
manship and material, and do not require tuning 








Guinen 
New Patent, five octaves, from CC » double pedals, ¢ 
With one stop,onk case ‘reduced price)........ 
Piano model, one stop, polished (unique wind ing di- 















0 
a 





if of vibrators ., 
stops. Pre 
n tones, “ditto, one 
two sets of vibrators, ditto... n 
»ps, two sets of vibrators, ditto . é 
With ten stops, three sets of vibrators, ditto ... 
(The best and most effective instrument made. 
Medalist, ‘851. An extensive assortment of Preng 
, by Alexandre, with all the latest improm 


stops, one and a i 
Ww ith three stops, effec tive fi 








ments from 6 guineas; also Messrs. W. and Co.'s new Plans 
Harmoniums 

WHEATSTONE and CO., 20, Conduit Street, Regex 
Street, W. 





WV 1LSON 58 BREE iC H - LOADING 
RIFL 

MR. THOMAS WILSON begs to call attention to his new 
RBREECH-LOADING RIFLES and CARBINES, whi 
after repexted trial are pronounced by the highest author 
ties tole the most simple, safe, and efficient breech- leading 
weapons ever introduced. 

All enquiries and other communications to be addrewé 
to Messrs. Kanove Brorneans, and Co. 47, Broad Street, Bir 
mingham, whe have the ma iy nt of the patent, a 
from whom every information as to cost, and other dete 
can be obtained. 

The PATENT RIFLES may be obtained through the la 
don and Birmingham Gun " les, and all respectable Om 
Makers in the Kingdom, as well as through Messrs. Rasow 
Rroraers and Co., 47, Kroad Street, Birmingham 

N.B.—AI guns manufactured under this patent, are viewsd 
by the Patentee, and if made correctly are marked TW 
under a small crown on the No« k s Form of the barrel 


+7 r 
ME TCALFE and Co.’s NEW PATIERS 
TOOTHE BRUSHES,—Penetrating Hair Brushes. 
Insane Flesh Brushes, and Genuine Smyrna Sponn 
Tooth-brush searclies Lhoroughly between the divisions 
teeth, and cleans them in the most effectual manner 
The hairs never come loose. The Hair brushes are made 
with genuine unbleached Russian bristles, which do mt 
soften like prepared hair. With every description of Brust, 






























Comb, and Perfumery for the Toilet, at Mrerearer, Boxee 
and Co's. only Establishment, 1500 and 151, Oxford Street 
second and third doors (West) from Holles Street. Metcalfe’ 


Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s. per box 
FENDERS, STOVES, 
and CHIMNEY rreces 
requested, before finally dec ne 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such ane 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY 
PIECES, FIRE-TRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship 
Bright Stoves, with ormoiu ornaments and two sets of bar 
34. 108.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7+. te 
Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11/.; ditto, with rid 
from 2/. l5«. to 18/.; Chimney plete 
from 1. 4s. to *0/.; Fire irons, from 2s, 4d. the set to 4. & 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 


radiating heurth- plates. 2 
] EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
RURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 


—WILLIAM S&S 

ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Redateads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the pablic, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis 
tinguished in this inmate ds 


FIRE-IRONS, 
Buyers of the above ar 
zg, to visit WILLIAM § 














Is. ; 
ormolu ornaments, 


12s, Gd. to 207. Os. each 

M«. Od. to 6/. Os. each 

Gs. Od. to St. 10s, each 
Al r kinds at the sume rate 

Pure Colza Oil 4s. 3d. per gallon 


D# COVERS and HOT WATER 


DISHES in every material, in great varicty, and of 
the newest and most récherché patterns, are on show at 
WILLIAM +. BURTON'S. Tin dish covers, 6s. Gd. the set 
of six; Block Tin, ra td. to 2 the set of six; elegant 
modern patterns, 35s. 6d to 62s. fid. the set; Kritanns 
Metal, with or without silver plated handles, 3/. 11s. to 6." 
the set; Sheffield plated, 1¢/. to 16/. 10s, the set ; Mock Tis 
Hot Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 3s. ; irri 












tannia Metal, 22s. to 77s.; Electro-plated on Nickel, full 
size, 1h. ble. 
TILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 


\ FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains apwards 
of (© Ilustrations of his Wimited Stock of Sterling Sil- 
ver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal 
Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fender, 
Marble Chimney- pieces, Kitchen Kanges, Lamps, Gaseliet, 
Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, 
Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedste Bedd 
Kedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists o' 
Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, at 39, 
Street, W.; 1, 14,2,3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, and & 
Perry's Place ; and |, Newman Mews, London. 


| {HEALTH AND HAPPINESS for the 

NERVOUS and DEBILITATED.—The proprietors 
the Birmingham Institute of Anatomy desire to make 
known an infallible means of self-cure for the nervous, éF 
bilitated, &c. and will forward the same guatattonsty on rr 
ceipt of a stamped directed envelope.— Address “To the 
Secretary, Institute of Anatomy, Birmingham.” 
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INDIA COTTON COMPANY, 


To be Incorporated with Limited Liability. 


CAPITAL £250,000, in 25,000 SHARES 
of £10 each 


ite of a General Meeting). 


(With power to increase by Ve 

Devosrt 10s. ren Snare, anp WU. lds. ow Att TMENT. 

Jt isnot intended to call up during the first 12 months 
more than the 21. per Share to be paid on Allotment. 


Trustees. 
RY GEORGE GORDON, Oxrentat Bank Conroration. 
HENRY EDMUND GURNEY, Lompary Srreer 
Directors. 
ORRADAILE (Director of the Scinde and Pan 
et Oeaye , Late C Mector of Customs, Guzerat 
é LATHOM “BROWNE (Managing Director Cape 
Railway), Gresham House. ’ : 
The HON THOMAS C. BRUCE, 3, St. James's Street. 
THOMAS CAMPBELL, 5, Westbourne Street, Hyde Park 


quLLIAM FERGUSON (Messrs. Robert Benson and Co.), 


6 House. 
eueat x. FOWLER (Messrs. Dimsdale and Co.), 50, 


Corp hill. 


HAR 





Town 


(With power to add to their number. 
Bankers. 
Messrs. DIMSDALE, DREW Eft, FOWLER, & BARNARD, 


$0, Cornhill. 
Ix lyom.—-THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 


Solicitors. 
Messrs. AMORY, TRAVERS, and SMITH, 25, Throzmorton 
Street. 
Brokers. 
Messrs. TOWGOOD & STRACHAN, 33, Throgmorton Street. 
Auditor. 


EDMUND PULLFIN (Messrs. Harding and Co., 
Accountants), 3, Bank Buildings. 
re ° 
J. SPENCER PRICE. 
Temporary Offices. 


33, THROGMORTON si REET, BANK, LONDON, E.C 





This Company is estab’ished to procure, by a system of direct 
dealings with the Cotton growers in India, an increase in the 





Public | 


| this high officer has interfered with the free course of Justice, has destroyed Capital and 


| and they are able to make their own statements.”—Letter from 


importation of Indian Cotton into this country an improvement | 


én its quality, and greater freedom from adulteration 





forms of application for shares may be obtained of the 
Secretary, 33, Throgmorton Street, London, E.C.; or to 
Messrs. Towgood and Strachan, Brokers to the Company 
HE INDIA COTTON COMPANY. 
NOTICE. —The SHARE LIST of this Company will be 
CLOSED for London, on FRIDAY NEXT, the Sth instant, 
and forthe Country, on SATURDAY the 9th instant, after 
which no applications can be received 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
J. SPENCER PRICE, Secretary 
33, Thregmorton Street, E.C., Feb. 1, 861 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—(Tncorporated by Koyal Charter, 1847 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, and Robe. Approved drafts ne 
gotiated and sent for collection Every description of 
Banking business conducted direct with Victoria and New 
South Wales through the Company's Agents 
Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, E.C, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager 


Established 1837 ne a 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
4 Vict. cap. ¥), and BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFP ASSO 
CIATION (empowered by her Majesty's Royal Letters Pa 
tent), I, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Major-General Arexanorr, Blackheath Park, Chairman 
Every description of Ife assurance business transacted 
with or without participation in profits. 
Extracts from Tables 








Without Profits. With Profits 



























Haf | Whole | 
Prem | Prem. Half- Quar- 
~ =. Annual - — 
Age. Pirst 7 remndr Age. Prom Yearly t rly 
Years. | of Life | Prem Prem 
— — SD enatemnins boul 
£a4. Yrs.|Mths € 4.4. € sd.) € 5.4 
»11°9 3of O;27 3;ta42fors 
#192) } 3 ;27 6/1 4 aj) odsa 
#226) + 6 2710 1 46/0125 
@’s «48! ee 2e 2/14 8/0126 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary 
PPPostt, ASSURANCE, AND 
DISCOUNT BANK 

FIVE PER CENT on sume for fixed periods; or, accord- 
ing to the amount, at from Seven to Thirty days’ notice. 
Three per cent at call G. H. LAW, Manager 

5, Cannon Street West, B.C. 

TATIONAL ASSURANCE AND 
7 INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 

3, PALL LONDON. 


MALL EAST, 





Empowered by Special! Act of Parliament, 
17 Vic. cap. 43 


Estantismro a.p. 1844, 








Assurances may be effected from 50/. to 10,000. on a Single 
le 


Credit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums 
Medical Men rem-inerated for their Reports 
Liberty to travel, and foreign residence ere athy extended 
Nocharge for stan p Duty on Policies 
NOR-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES, 

Assurances may be effected on the Now Paxriciratine 
Pariwcrrie, at very low rates of Premium, payable in a 
Variety of ways, to suit the circumstances and convenience 
of different classes of Assurers. 

ANNUITIES 

Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms 

The Tables for Reversionary and Deferred Annuitics are 
Particularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a 
Means of providing for a particular individual,or as a re- 
Source against the casualties of age and the uncertainties of 
health and fortune 

Extract from the Half Cre 









UT PROFITS 


Half Premium Whole Premium 


Age First Seven Years. after Seven Years. 
BB ceccccce £1 OW woes oo 2 1 86 

Bo seccnee 136. coee 3 5 O 

BB ecesaces BB B cccccessee 2 G 

GB  ceccscce 195 2 18 lo 


PETER MORRISON. Managing Director. 
Prospectuses sent free on application, 
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‘MR. MAY’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 


Just published, Vol. I., in 8vo., price lds, 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
SINCE THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE III. 1760-1860, 
THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, C.B. 


In Two Volumes; Volume the First. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


This day 


is published, in post 8vo. price 12s. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF GARIBALDI 


IN THE TWO SICILIES. 
A PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 
By CHARLES STUART FORBES, Commander, R.N. 
With Plans and Portraits of Garibaldi and the King of Naples. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


By 








Now ready, price 1s. by post 1s. 4d. 


BRAHMINS AND PARIAHS: 


APPEAL BY THE INDIGO MANUFACTURERS OF BENGAL 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT, PARLIAMENT, AND PEOPLE, 


For Protection against the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal: setting forth the proceedings by which 
de of 
British Settlers in India, and has created the present disastrous condition of incendiarism and insur- 
rection now spreading in the rural districts of Bengal. 

** Every office in the country is held by men pledged to oppose the settlement of Europeans in the country, 
Times Correspondent, dated Oaleutta, 8th 


AN TO THE 


December, 1860, and published in the Times of 14th January, 1861. 
JAMES RIDGWAY, Piceadilly, and all Booksellers, 





Will be ready February 9th, feap. 8vo. extra cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BUSINESS LIFE; 


OR, SOME OF THE EXPERIENCES OF A LONDON TRADESMAN, 


With familiar Anecdotes and Illustrations, and Practical Information 
for Men in Business. 





HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster Row, London. 
Recently published, price 25s. 


AN ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


BRITISH AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


From the most Recent State Documents, Marine Surveys, and Unpublished 
Materials, with Plans of the Principal Cities and Sea Ports, 


And an Introductory Essay on the Physieal Geography, Products, and Resources of 
North America. 


By Professor H. D. ROGERS, of Boston, U.S. 
AND 
A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., Geographer to the Queen, Edinburgh. 


On Twenty-nine Plates, engraved in the Best Style, and fully Coloured. 

The scale of the Maps—54} miles to an inch—is uniform throughout, and a great amount of New 
Matter, not found in other Maps, has been placed at the disposal of the Authors by the American 
Government, The Map of the Free and the Siave-holding States of the Union, with the Tables in the 
Introduction, will, it is hoped, convey a elear understanding of the great question of Slavery in its 
Geographical and Statistical Aspects; and the Plans of Cities and Sea Ports will be by many con- 
sidered a weleome addition to the Topographical Maps. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


W. TINSLEYS NEW WORKS. 
Nearly ready, price 5s, small &vo, research very rarely met with, and a knowledge of men 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF PARIS LIFE; and manners which only experience —and active expe- 


rience, moreover—ean supply.” — Literary Gazette. 
Being a Record of the Politics, Art, Fashion, Gossip, 


and Anecdote of Paris during the past Eighteen 
Months. 





Also, now ready, 
A New Edition, carefully revised, with considerable 
| Additions, and a copious Index, large Svo. 18s. 
DR. WARDROP ON THE NATURE AND 
TREATMENT OF THE 


DISEASES OF THE HEART. 


Containing also, some New Views of the Circulation 
of the Blood, with an Account of the Muscolo- 
Cardiac, the Pulmo-Cardiac, and the Veno-Pulmo- 
nary Functions. 

By James Wanpror, M.D., Surgeon to the Person of 

George IV., &e. 

* Altogether, Dr. Wardrop’s treatise can be read by 
even the sceptic with both interest and advantage, for 
it is always ae useful in medicine, not less than in poli- 
tics, to look at subjects from two points of view.”— 
The Press. 

“ Dr. Wardrop has studied the several steps where- 
by the science of physical diagnosis has "7 - 

‘ 5 proximate certainty it at present boasts. e has 

Just published, price 5s. ate its progress, and ath me its sources of error. 


ABOUT L ON DON. If he withholds the — aoa - _ approval = 
ot > that reliance on purely nysica renomena whic 

By J. Ewrxe Rrrenim, Author of “The Night Side | .onstitutes the dodanie of Fe eotal be ey it is that 

of London. the mystery of vital action may be studied in no me- 

** They are all written with such a knowledge ofeach | chanical spirit, and that results proclaiming changes 

subject ax might be expected from a perceptive and | accomplished may be distinguished from causes 

accurate ob-erver, who has gained his experience from | which indicate operations in progreas.”—Aorning 
himsel?, while the descriptive writing is that of a 


Post. 
practised hand.”—J/lustrated London News. London: Wrinsam Trxecey, 314, Strand ; 
*** About London’ displays an amount of industrious 


By Curoniquecse. 

“It requires a woman’s sympathy to depict these 
home-scenes (of French Imperial Life) and to eympa- 
thize with these home-virtues. La Chroniqueuse has 
done well to make these charming sketches better 
known to English hearts and English homes in a col- 
lected volume than in the confined sphere in which they 
first appeared.” —Saturday Review. 

* A lively, sparkling, and amusing resumé of all the 
most remarkable events of Parisian life, as set forth in 
the titlepage, very neatly written, and full of wit, 
pleasantry, and humour.” —Bell’s Weekly Messenger 


Now ready, price 5s, 


CHRONICLES OF THE CRUTCH. 
By Brancuarp JERROLD, 


And may be ordered of all Booksellers, 
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Just published, in 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


DMIRALTY ADMINISTRATION, 
ITS FAULTS AND ITS DEFAULTS. 
London: Lonoman, Green, Loncman, and Ronerts. 





~~ Seeond Edition, with Additions, small 8vo. 9s. 
HE ODES OF HORACE, Translated 
into English Verse, with a Life and Notes, By 
THEopORF MATIN. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





This d day, 8vo. 9s. the Sr Snooxp A a completing the 


HE RECREATIONS ‘OF A COUNTRY 

PARSON: Essays Consolatory, sthetical, 

Moral, Social, and Domestic. A Selection from the 
Contributions of A. K. H. B. to Fraser's Magazine, 
London : — Son, and Bovry, Ww est Strand. — 


EVOLUTIONS “iw RELIGION : being 
the Second Volume of “ Revolutions in English 
History.” By Roperr Vavenan, D.D. 
The First Volume, REVOLUTIONS OF RACE, Lis. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bovry, West Strand. 


Now ready, at all the libraries, 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 
. price 10s. 64 

HANGE;” or, some Passages in the 

Life of Basil Rutherford, By Emmy Cuvier. 

*“* Change’ has many good points. It is a good 
story in which the dénouement is not after the man. 
ner of novels. ... . The book is sensible, cheerful, 
and good. It is free from cant of all kind.”"—Specta- 
tor. 

“ This tale is replete with incident and adventure. 
It is written in an animated strain, and presents an 
agreeable variety with its numerous personages and 
severalevents, * Change’ is a correct title for such a 
volume.”—Sun, Jan. 19. 

L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 


~~ Now ready, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. _ 
MANUAL on the PRESENT STATE 
of the LAW of WILLS. Adapted as a Guide 
for their Preparation in Simple Cases, with Forms for 
Ordinary Use. By Grorcr Boorn, Solicitor, 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 
Now ready, the Fourth and Cheape r Edition, crown 
&vo. cloth bds, price 2s. 6 
WENTY YEARS in the CHURCH. 
By the Rev, JAMES Pycrorr, B.A., Author of 
“ een» Rectory,” ‘* Ways and Words,” &c. 
. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, Ww. 





~ Now — 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6 


ways S AND WORDS OF MEN “OF 

LETTERS. By the Rev. James Pycrorr, 
B.A., Author of “ Twenty Years in the Church,” 
* Elkerton Ree tory,” &e. 

“There is a large class of readers who will enjoy 
these anecdotes.” —Saturday Review, Jan. 26. 

** Mr. Pycroft has done the thing he intended. He 
has collected out of many biographies the facts of the 
greatest interest to those who study how great literary 
men have attained their greatness.”’— Globe, Jan. 28. 

“We give a hearty word of welcome to Mr. Py- 
croft’s book, which is as suggestive as it is pleasantly 
written.” — Critic, Jan, 2 

* One of the most amus ing of his pages is that on 
the errors of the press.”—Athenanm, Jan. 19 

L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 





yw ready, 
CHINOVNICKS. “and other Russian 


Provincial Skete hes. Translated from the Ori- 
ginal of Sottrkow, with Notes and Explanations, and a 
Chapter on the Emancipation of the Serfs. By Fre- 
perick Aston, Esq. 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

“We recommend the book to the attention of all to 
whom Russia is an object of aversion, fear, or suspi- 
cion, as well as to those who look to her as the coming 
leader of the world.” —Spectator, Jan. 26. 

*“*The book will afford considerable amusement to 
those who like to get behind the scenes.”—TJost, Jan. 
1b. 

L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 
USEFUL HANDBOOKS.—NE e' — IONS, 
LAN 3s. 3¢. cloth extra, " 
ONBLANQUE’S R iGHts AND 
Ww RONGS: A Manual of Household sg 
An¢, price 2s. 6d. each, cloth ext 

HOLDSWORT H’S HANDY BOOK OF ‘PARISH 
LA 

SL EIGHT S HANDY 
LAW. 

FONBLANQUE’S HOW ARE WE GOVERNED. 

SIBSON’S EVERY-DAY CHEMISTRY. 

HARDWICK’S FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

London: Rovrieper, Warnr, and Rovrieper, 
F arringdon Street. 


THE: OL 4 LD DR AM mae ng ay "VOL U ME. 
In royal Svo. price 16s, clot 
REENE AND PEELEF’S ; Dk AMATIC 
AND PORTICAL WORKS. Edited by the 
Rev. ALexanper Dycr. Completing the entire 
Series, which comprise, viz.— 
Price Sixteen Shillings per volume, 
BEN JONSON. BEAUMONT AND 
FLETC aon, 2 vols. 
Price Twelve Shillings each 


BOOK OF CRIMINAL 


SHAKESPEARE, !MASSINGER & FORD. 
WYCHERLEY, CON-| MARLOWE, 
GREVE, 


And price Ten Shillings and Sixpence, cloth, 
JOHN WEBSTER. Edited by Rev. A. Dyce. 
The OLD DRAMATISTS and the OLD POETS 

are also issued in SHILLING MONTHLY PARTS, 
Part 10 of each Series beingthis day published. 
London: Rovrieper, Warne, and RovrLeper, 
Farringdon Street. 


Uniform with the ** Old Dramatists.” * 
HE OLD POETS. NEW EDITIONS. 
In One Volume, each 10s, “ cloth, 
CHAUCER. PENSER. 
DRY DEN. POPE. 

These Editions, well edited, and well printed, with 
deautiful Steel Portraits, are worthy of a place in every 
Library. 

London: Rovrirner, Ware, and Rovtixepex, 
Farringdon Street. 








MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY, 


THE WILD HUNTRESS. By Captain 


Mayne Rei, Author of ‘* The Scalp Hunters.” 3 
vols. post 8vo. 


it. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND COR- 
RESPONDENCE OF MARY GRANVILLE, 
(MRS. DELANY). Edited by the Right Hon. Lady 
Luanover, 3 vols. 8vo. with 13 exquisite Engravings, 
42s. 

IIT. 

LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF 
CANTERBURY. By Dr. Hook, Dean of Chichester, 
Vol. 1. 8vo. 15s. 


THE DISCOVERY OF CARTHAGE. 


By Dr. Davis. 8vo. with 33 Illustrations, 21s. 


. A 
LORD AUCKLAND'S JOURNAL 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. With Preface and 
Introduction by the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the 
Bisnor or Barn any Wetts, 2 vols. 8vo. with Por- 
traits, 30s. 


vi. 
THE GREATEST OF ALL THE PLAN- 


TAGENETS; an Historical Memoir. 8vo, 12s. 
Vil. 


GEMS AND JEWELS; their History, 


Geography, Chemistry, and Ana, From the Earliest 
Ages. By Madame pr Barrera, Author of * Me- 
moirs of Rachel.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


13, Great Marlborough Street. 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS 
THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM'’S 


MEMOIRS of the COURTS and CABINETS of 
WILLIAM IV. and VICTORIA. From Original 
Family Documents, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 
Among the principal interesting subjects of these 
volumes will be found—The Reéstablishment of the 
Royal Household—The Sailor King and his Court— 
The Duke of Wellington in and out of Office—The Re- 
form Cabinet and the Conservative Opposition— 
Career of Sir Robert Peel—Civil List Expenditure— 
Vicissitudes of Louis Philippe—Attacks on the Duke 
of Wellington—Coronations of William IV. and Queen 
Victoria—Rise and Fall of O’Connell—Lord Melbourne 
and his Ministry—Proceedings of the Kings of Han- 
over and Belgium—Private negotiations at Apsley 
House—Secret History of Court Arrangements, &c. 


SIX YEARS OF A TRAVELLER'S 
LIFE IN WESTERN AFRICA. By Fravcisco 
Vatpez, Arbitrator at Loanda and the Cape. 2 
vols, 8vo. with Illustrations. 

“It is impossible to do justice to the vast amount 
of valuable information, with which these entertaining 
volumes abound.”—Critic, 


THE MEDICAL MISSIONARY IN 
CHINA: a Narrative of Twenty Years’ Experience 
By Witi1am Locxuarr, F.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., of the 
London Missionary Society. 1 vol. 8vo. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
KATHERINE AND HER SISTERS. 


By the Author of “* The Discipline of Life.” 3 vols. 


THE WORLD'S VERDICT. By the 
Author of ‘“* The Morals of May Fair.” 3 vols. 
* A book that every grown man and woman, who 
likes a good novel should read.”—Spectator. 


THE DAILY GOVERNESS. By the 


Author of ‘* Cousin Geoffrey.” 3 vols. 


THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR. 


By the Author of ** Margaret Maitland.” Second 
Edition. 3 vols. 


y ready, price Five Guineas 


No 

pas cFAT I INES AD EDITIONES 

PRINCIPES AUCTORUM CLASSICORU M.— 
The Prefaces to the First Editions of the Greek and 
Roman Classics, collected and edited by Bertan Bor- 
FieLp, M.P., M.A., F.R.S.,&c. Demy 4to. Printed 
at the University Press, Cambridge, and sold by 
Henry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden, L ondon, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAG AZINE. 
Price 2d 

{NTERTAIN ING THINGS, 

4 A Magazine of Thoughtful and Intellectual 
Amusement. Thirty-two pages, demy Svo. beautifully 
printed on superior Paper, and done up in an elegantly 
Illustrated Wrapper. 

The Illustrations will be Engraved by W. J. Linton, 
from Designs by F. J. Skill, Julian Portch, William 
M‘Connell, Edwin Weedon, Geo. J. Knox, &e. 

London: Artnuur Hatt, Virrvue, and Co., 25, Pater- 
noster Row ; and all Booksellers. 





Second Edition, price 2s. 6d., post free, tor 30 stamps. 

ype any > E; its Causes, and a New 

Painless Method of Cure, with as much certainty 
as water quenches thirst. Teeth cured by this patent 
will never ache again, and thus prevent the necessity 
of the painful operation of extraction. By Tuomas 
Howarp, Surgeon-Dentist to his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

17, George Street, Hanover Square. 





————__ 
UARTERLY  REVIRy 
No. CCXVII. is published THIS Day, ' 
CONTENTS :— 
. CANADA, 
. WELSH LITERATURE. 
IRON, 
MOTLEY’S UNITED NETHERLANDs, 
ITALY. 
. DOGS OF ROMANCE AND HISTORY, 
. OXFORD ESSAYS AND REVIEWS, 
FINANCE AND THE INCOME-TAX, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 
= — 


Thi is day is published, 
Ne TH REVIEW. 


SAM ww 


BRITISH 
No. LXVIL. 


The first number of a new Volume. 
CONTENTS = 
. India Convalescent. 
2 Shelley and his Recent Biographies. 
3. Large Farms and the Peasantry of the Scottiy 
Lowlands. 
Lord Dundonald. 
. Modern Necromancy. 
Engineering and Engineers. 
. The Political Press—French, British and Ge, 
man, 
8 Home Ballads and Poems. 
9. Hessey’s Lampton Lecture. 
10. Autobiography of Dr. Carlyle. 
11. Lord Palmerston and his Foreign Policy. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Crank. London: Hammzoy 
Apams and Co. . 


ananmbninpgritannntesnctineinieteteaptinsinidialiee 
B LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
for Fesnvanry 1861. No. DXLIV. Price 3s, 64, 
CONTENTS : 
School and College Life: its Romance and Reality, 
Carthage and its remains. 
Spontaneous Generation. 
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The Transatlantic Telegraph—Iceland Route. 
Norman Sinelair: an Autobiography. Part XII, 
Biographia Dramatica. 
Judicial Puzzles.—Eliza Fenning. 
The Foreign Secretary. 
Wittiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


el CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. 14 14 


for Fesevaky,) is now ready, price One Shilling, 
with 2 Illust: ations. 
CONTENTS = 
Framley Parsonage. 
Chapter XL.—Internecine. 
» XLI.—Don Quixote. 
» XLII.--Touching Pitch. 

Chinese Police. 

The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the 
World : showing who Robbed him, who Helped 
him, and who Passed him by. (With an Illuw- 
tration.) 

Chapter IV.—A Genteel Family. 
V.—The Noble Kinsma an. 

“Tire olim meminisse juvabit.’ 

The Warrior and La Gloire. 

Samples of Fine English. 

The Civil Service as a Profession. 

Horace Saltoun. (With an Illustration.) 

Part I.—E arly Days with Grind and Grinders. 

Roundabout Papers.— No. 10. 

Round about the Christmas Tree. 
Smiru, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
Just published, feap. 8vo. price 5s. 
\ TILD THYME: Verses by Evtzaneta 
Har COURT Mire HELL, Authoress of “ The 
Lighthouse,” ** First Fruits,” & 
___ London: Bew. and Dator, 186, Fleet Street. 
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Now re ady, Ne ow Ek dition for 1861. 
hy APTAIN DOD’S PARLIAMENTARY 
COMPANION for 1861, contains all the New 
Members of the House of Commons, all the New 
Ministerial Appointments, &c. 
Wurrraker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, London; 
and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, New Edition for 1861, with numerous 


Improvements 
APTAIN DOD’S PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &e. 


for 1861 
(Twenty-first Year), containing all the New Peers, 


Raronets, Knights, Bishops, Privy Councillors, 
Judges, &c., corrected throughout on the highest au- 
thority. 


Wurrtaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane ; 
and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, inl vol. price 8s. 6d. 

\ SEAMAN’S NARRATIVE OF HIS 

Lf CAPTIVITY AMONG CHINESE PIRATES, 

and during a Journey on Foot through Cochin China, 
in 1857-8. By Epwanrp Brows, of Amoy, China, 


Cnarctes Wesrarron, Hyde Park Corner. 


\ R. WILLIAM TEGG’S DESCRIP- 

Wi rive CATALOGUE or STANDARD WORKS 

in various departments of Literature, sent free by post. 
Pancras Lane, Queen Street, Cheapside, BE c 





Now ready, mortN free 
LIST of the PRIN ‘CIPAL NEW 
i and CHOICE BOOKS in circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 
, , o 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of 
RECENT WORKS, withdrawn from circulation, and 
offered for sale at greatly reduced prices. 

Cuaries Epwarp Mvupir, New Oxford Street, Lon- 
don; Cross Street, Manchester; and New Street, 
Shateg am. - 
—==8 
; ear Printed by Josern CLayton, of 265, ~ Strand, i in the 

County of Middlesex, Printer,at the office of Josern Car 

Ton, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, 

in the City of London; and published by the aforesaid 

Joseru Cuaron, at 1, Wellington Street, in the Precinct 

of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middleses-— 

Sarvuapar, 2d Freavaary 161. 
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